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The Labor Month 
in Review 





De .EGATEs to the convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.) in Cincinnati, October 
2 to 10, were greeted with the terms of an agree- 
ment signed with the Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association. As of October 1, daily rates were 
increased by $1.20; on April 1, 1957, an addi- 
tional 80-cent increase becomes effective. Holi- 
day work will be at double time, summer vacation 
pay has been increased from $140 to $180, and 
$40 extra has been added for 3 days during Christ- 
mas week. The contract was negotiated with 
no advance publicity. John L. Lewis, 76-year- 
old president of the union, advised the convention 
to eschew the 6-hour day. “ .. . I think if the 
convention wants it, it can get it in the next con- 
tract—with pay for 6 hours ... These are the 
facts of life we have to consider. If you want to 
stop eating so much and loaf more, we can get 
you the 6-hour day.” Authority to apply sanc- 
tions against locals conducting wildcat strikes was 
approved. 

The convention also received news of initial 
success in its joint effort with mine operators and 
coal-carrying railroads, through American Coal 
Shipping, Inc., to open up new foreign markets 
for United States mined coal. The Federal Mari- 
time Board has agreed to let the corporation have 
30 Liberty ships at breakout cost. A convention 
action also connected with maritime matters re- 
versed the union’s 25-year opposition to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Domestic and foreign mar- 
kets for coal, in the union’s view, will be increased 
by the seaway. 


NEARLY A DOZEN other union conventions were 
held between mid-September and mid-October. 
Three of the largest—those of the Steelworkers, 
the International Union of Electrical Workers, 
and the Machinists—raised dues and officers’ 
and employees’ salaries (the Steelworkers alone 
have a payroll of more than 1,000) and laid the 
basis for augmented strike funds. The Steel- 
workers increased dues by $2 to $5a month. The 
nt 


presidential salary became $50,000. The IUE 
per capita payable to the international head- 
quarters was increased by 50 cents a month, with 
35 cents earmarked for a defense fund. The 
president’s salary, formerly $18,000, became 
$22,500. The Machinists, with a membership in- 
crease of about 130,000 in 4 years (chiefly in 
aircraft), proposed, subject to referendum vote, 4 
salary of $25,000 for the president and a $2-dues 
increase to a minimum of $4 a month, with 50 
cents set aside for strike benefits of $35 a week 
per striker. 

The Typographical Union, one of the Nation’s 
oldest, established a defense fund goal of $5 
million. The Printing Pressmen joined a long 
list of unions discussing a shorter workweek, 
hearing AFL-CIO President George Meany say 
“Tf automation is going to bring more leisure, then 
labor wants a sbare of that leisure . under a 
system by which the purchasing power. . . is 
maintained.” A three-way merger of paper 
unions moved a step forward when the convention 
of Pulp and Sulphite Workers appointed a unity 
committee to meet with the United Paper Workers 
and the Brotherhood of Paper Makers, probably 
in November. AFL and CIO State bodies in 
Minnesota merged, the 15th since December 1955. 

Extension of the workweek to 40 hours from the 
36 prevailing in part of the rubber industry was 
defeated as a matter of union policy by a close 
vote at the United Rubber Workers’ convention. 
The union recently concluded a supplemental 
unemployment benefit plan with major rubber 
companies which provides that if State laws 
prohibit integration of SUB with State unem- 
ployment benefits, the worker may take his 
supplement in a lump sum on expiration of State 
benefit or on return to work; or he may receive 
State payments for 2 weeks alternated with 1 
week’s SUB. The plan covers short workweeks 
as well as total unemployment. 

James A. Brownlow, president of the Metal 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, in a con- 
vention address, stressed the need for better 
understanding between craft and industrial unions 
in the department, especially with respect to 
organizational work. ; 


A sip by the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation for readmission to the AFL-CIO (it had 
been expelled by the AFL in 1953) was summarily 
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rejected by President Meany on September 21. 
The union, he said, had failed in every respect ‘“‘to 
rectify the conditions [of corruption and undemo- 
cratic practices] existing when the union was ex- 
pelled.” The ILA was to face its AFL-CIO rival, 
the International Brotherhood of Longshoremen, 
in a National Labor Relations Board representa- 
tion election on October 17. Current ILA con- 
tracts with New York waterfront employers were 
extended to the end of October. 

Charges of corruption resulted in October hear- 
ings of three AFL-CIO unions before the AFL- 
CIO’s Ethical Practices Committee. They were 
the Distillery Workers, the Laundry Workers, and 
the Allied Industrial Workers. All face possible 
expulsion from the parent group. 


New 3-year contracts were negotiated in late 
September and early October by the largest meat- 
packers and the United Packinghouse Workers 
and the Meat Cutters. Major provisions included 
an immediate 10-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
7% cents in each of 2 successive years, wider skill 
differentials, separation pay for technologically 
displaced workers, fringe benefit improvements, 
and a modified union shop. The 2 unions had 
been on strike against Swift & Co. for 10 days; 
the settlement there did not include a union shop. 
They were to hold a merger meeting October 26. 

Three-year contracts were also signed by the 
Steelworkers and the two largest container com- 
panies—Continental Can and American Can— 
generally following the settlement reached in 
August in the basic steel industry. 

Long-term contracts evoked a warning from 
the AFL-CIO research department. Such agree- 
ments can be “dangerously restrictive’ unless 
steps are taken to insure “periodic reopening on 
wages and other provisions’ to meet changed 
situations. Agreements of longer duration than 
a year “have been favored mostly by manage 
ment.” 


ConpiT10ns in the textile industry constitute “a 
crisis” for the country, a report issued September 
25 by the Textile Workers Union contended. 
Wages, the report stated, are 25 percent below the 
average for manufacturing as a whole. Com- 
munities are being stranded by shifts of plants. 
The industry was accused by the union of neglect- 
ing marketing and promotion to increase sales in 


the face of higher productivity. It called for 
management, labor, and Government to join in a 
program of higher wages, restricted imports, 
unionization, and improved sales methods. 

Coincidentally, several actions affecting textiles 
took place at about the same time. On October 1 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour were announced 
by J. P. Stevens & Co. for its 35 southern mills. 
A day later 2 other large employers operating 118 
mills in the South followed suit. The tariff on 
wool fabrics was raised on imports exceeding 5 
percent of domestic production. Tariff protec- 
tion for cotton textiles was asked by both the 
Textile Workers Union and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., before a House 
committee on September 26. A day later the 
Japanese Government announced a restriction on 
textile exports to the United States. 


“STRANDED” GROUPS of auto workers who had 
lost their jobs at plants closing down permanently 
or moving to other areas prompted the Executive 
Board of the United Automobile Workers on 
September 20 to a strong resolution. It ordered 
its regional and departmental directors to negoti- 
ate supplemental agreements, presumably with all 
employers, “requiring corporations, when hiring in 
any plant, to give preference in order of seniority 
to workers laid off from their other plants... . 
[and also] to give preference to laid-off workers in 
the same area and industry, taking into consider- 
ation the seniority . . . with former employers.” 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union has invested $20 million of its pension and 
other funds in VA-guaranteed loans for the dual 
purpose of increasing revenues and making mort- 
gage funds available. A similar program in 
FHA-backed mortgages is contemplated. 

Major airlines and the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination on October 1 an- 
nounced an agreement which will open the way for 
hiring Negro pilots and other crew members on 
passenger planes. Currently no Negroes are so 
employed. The companies “reiterated their policy 
of judging applicants in all categories of employ- 
ment and of upgrading on the basis of merit and 
without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin.”” They also affirmed a policy of soliciting 
applicants only from schools and employment 
agencies which do not discriminate in the referral 
of job candidates. 





The Structure 
of Unemployment 
in Recent Years 


HERMAN TRAVIS* 





Epiror’s Note.—The first half of this article, which 
appeared in the September 1956 issue of the 
Review (p. 1029), analyzed recent trends in 
unemployment and the incidence of unemploy- 
ment by sex, color, and age. 


Unemployment and Seasonality 


MonTH-TO-MONTH changes in the level of unem- 
ployment sometimes reflect the calendar rather 
than economic conditions. An increase in unem- 
ployment need not be a matter of concern if it 
occurs in a month when unemployment has char- 
acteristically risen. In order to evaluate changes 
in unemployment, it is necessary to isolate and to 
discount the influence of seasonality. 

Seasonal increases in unemployment stem from 
periodic contractions in job opportunities as well 
as from periodic inflows of job seekers into the 
labor market. The demand for workers in agri- 
culture, construction, and other outdoor activities 
changes with the periodic variations in weather. 
Other activities, such as food processing, which are 
dependent on those industries, tend to show paral- 
lel fluctuations in job supply. 

There are also other seasonal influences. Style 
and model innovations in many industries follow 
the calendar. Holidays affect consumer buying 
patterns, and the customs which become estab- 
lished in industry and commerce lead to periodic 
variations in the intensity of producing and selling. 
In addition, there are periodic fluctuations in the 
supply of young workers associated with the 
school year. 

It is difficult, of course, to identify seasonal un- 
employment precisely, or to assign a quantitative 


pattern to it that is exact and repetitive. The 
broad outlines of seasonal unemployment are, how- 
ever, distinct.' For the labor force as a whole, 
Census data show that unemployment resulting 
from seasonal influences alone may vary by about 
40 percent within a calendar year—from 20 per- 
cent above the annual average in February to 20 
percent below in October. For example, when 
unemployment averages about 2% million, changes 
of one-half million in either direction could be 
expected as the result of seasonal variations alone. 

Moreover, seasonal unemployment patterns 
differ substantially for men and women and for 
young and adult workers. For instance, for adult 
men aged 25 and over, unemployment is higher 
than their annual average for the first 4 months 
of the year, with the peak normally occurring in 
February, when there is reduced activity in con- 
struction, agriculture, and outdoor activities gen- 
erally. Unemployment for this group is below the 
annual average for the remainder of the year, 
reaching a low point in October when labor re- 
quirements for the harvest and for the autumn 
expansion in industry are high in relation to the 
workers then available, after which the number of 
unemployed adult men begins to rise during the 
winter months. The high point, in February, is 
about 35 percent above the annual average and the 
low point, in October, about 25 percent below. 

For men under 25, unemployment is likewise 
above the annual average during the first quarter 
of the year, but it is highest during the school 
vacation months of June and July. In those two 
months, there is a large influx of young people into 
the labor market and until they find work they 
are counted as unemployed. By August, however, 
many of these young men have obtained jobs or 
withdrawn from the labor force, so that seasonal 
unemployment for this group dips below the an- 
nual average and remains below the average for 
the rest of the year, declining until October and 
then rising gradually through the winter months. 
At its high point in June, unemployment among 
younger men is about 40 percent above the annual 
average; at its low in October, it is about 30 per- 
cent below. 

Unemployment among women aged 25 and over 
is relatively stable, although usually highest in the 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
1 The analysis in this article is based upon labor force data collected by the 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 
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Chart 1. Indexes of Seasonal Variations in Unem- 
ployment, by Age and Sex 


(Annual average = 100) 
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first quarter, and reaching a second, somewhat 
lower, peak in November. The peak, in February, 
is about 15 percent above the annual average; and 
the low, in August, about 10 percent below the 
annual average. 

Women under 25, on the other hand, show a 
pattern of seasonal unemployment that has 
marked volatility. June and July unemployment 
is typically so high for young women that unem- 
ployment for nearly all other months is less than 
their annual average. Peak unemployment, in 
June, is about 50 percent above the annual aver- 
age, while unemployment in the low months of 
December and April is from 15 to 20 percent below. 

These seasonal patterns can be isolated and 
quantified by a variety of statistical methods. 
The Census Bureau has computed indexes of 
seasonal variation in unemployment by a standard 
ratio-to-moving-average method, with a number 
of improvements made feasible by the availability 
of high-speed electronic equipment.? These in- 
dexes, shown in chart 1, are used to discount 
seasonal influences in evaluating unemployment 
changes. 


There are sometimes variations from the usual 
patterns. Students may seek work before the end 
of the school term; this seems to be the explanation 
for the slightly greater than seasonal rise in unem- 
ployment among youths in May 1956. The date 
of Easter will determine not only the timing of the 
employment expansion, but also the timing of the 
postholiday layoffs. Sometimes, industries which 
in the past have been characterized by marked 
seasonal peaks and troughs in employment, like 
the automobile industry, expand to the point 
where changes in employment no longer show a 
seasonal pattern. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Information on the duration of unemployment 
provides us with a useful tool for assessing the 
impact of unemployment on the individual and 
the economy. Short-term unemployment may 
reflect only the voluntary efforts of individuals in 
altering their job status or locality, or their ad- 
justment to changes resulting from economic 
progress. Protracted joblessness among large seg- 
ments of the unemployed, however, particularly 
when concentrated in certain age or population 
groups, may be evidence of such malfunctions in 
the social and economic system as inequality of 
job opportunity among various groups and in- 
ability of communities to adjust to economic 
change. This may be the case even when other 
employment indicators suggest a condition of 
prosperity in the labor market. 

Short-term unemployment becomes a matter 
of concern when an economic downturn has 
brought a sharp increase in the number of unem- 
ployed. The extent and quality of recovery from 
such a downturn must be evaluated in terms of 
not only the aggregate volume of unemployment, 
but also the duration of unemployment of those 
who continue to be without jobs. Changes in the 
duration of unemployment do not follow the same 
timing or direction as changes in the level of un- 
employment. When the number of unemployed 
increases sharply, the average duration of unem- 
ployment will drop, reflecting the increases in 
recent job losses; when the number of unemployed 
drops sharply, the average duration of unemploy- 
ment tends to decline more slowly, reflecting not 


2 Labor Force, Current Population Reports, Series P-57, No, 152, U. 8S. 
Bureau of the Census, March 1955 (pp. 5-6). 
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only the mathematical effect of the smaller num- 
ber of newly unemployed, but probably also the 
reemployment difficulties of workers who have 
been without jobs for long periods. Also, as in 
most other measures of unemployment, seasonal 
variation must be discounted. 

In the two postwar recessions, peak unemploy- 
ment was reached relatively earlier in the down- 
turn cycle of 1953-54 than in 1949-50 (chart 2). 
The peak in 1953-54 was not as great, nor were as 
high levels of unemployment sustained for quite 
so long, as during 1949-50. However, workers 
who were unemployed during the severest portion 
of the recent economic contraction were unem- 
ployed for a longer time, on the average, than those 
who were unemployed in 1949 and 1950. More- 
over, a greater proportion of the unemployed were 
jobless for protracted periods of 15 weeks or more 
in the recent downturn than in the earlier period. 

The average duration of unemployment climbed 
from 8.1 weeks in the year 1953 to 11.7 weeks in 
1954, and to a quarterly high of 14.7 in the second 
quarter of 1955. By comparison, from an annual 
average duration of 8.6 weeks of unemployment in 
1948, the average rose to 10.0 weeks in 1949 and 
subsequently to a quarterly high of 13.4 in the 
second quarter of 1950. Apparently, the deteriora- 
tion in the employment picture was arrested earlier 
in the cycle of 1953-54 than in 1949-50; on the 
other hand, the figures suggest that the job market 
was less fluid in 1953-54, in that workers already 
unemployed for long periods were unable to find 
jobs as quickly. 

Who are the long-term unemployed? Although 
women have higher unemployment rates than men, 
they are not likely to be unemployed for quite as 
long a period (table). And at least in 1955, the 
first year for which data on the number of spells 
of unemployment became available, women were 
less likely than men to have suffered more than 
one spell of unemployment or to have lost as many 
weeks’ work during the year because of unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless, among women who were un- 
employed in the last quarter of 1955, there was 
no improvement in the proportion of those unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer, compared with the last 
quarter of 1954, and there was actually an increase 
in the proportion of such long-term joblessness 
among women aged 25 and over. The employ- 
ment opportunities which attracted large numbers 
of women into the labor force during this period, 


Chart 2. Volume and Duration of Unemployment, 
Quarterly Averages, 1948-50 and 1953-55 
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anomalously, did not appear to be available in the 
same degree to the women who were already 
unemployed. 

While the economic improvement in 1950 and 
1955 was evidenced by a reduction in the number 
of long-term unemployed, the recovery was not as 
complete for the long-term unemployed as it was 
for other unemployed workers. This persistence 
of long-term unemployment, even after improve- 
ment of the general economic situation, has dis- 
turbing implications: Those who were among the 
first to lose their jobs were among the last to re- 
gain them, i. e., those who were the longest af- 
fected by unemployment in both periods tended 
to remain unemployed even after econolnaic con- 
ditions improved. 

By comparison, the men who had been unem- 
ployed the longest showed the greatest reduction 
in unemployment between the last quarter of 
1954 and 1955. The number and proportion of 
women unemployed for 15 weeks or longer barely 
changed between the last quarter of 1954 and the 
last quarter of 1955. In contrast, the proportion 
of the long-term unemployed among unemployed 
men declined from 30 percent to 21 percent—of a 
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Duration of unemployment by age and sex, fourth quarter averages, 1952-55 
{Percent distribution] 
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Nore.—These estimates, based on a sample survey, are subject to sampling 
variability, which may be relatively large in the case of small estimates. 


smaller total number in the latter period—during 
the same interval. The improvement was shared 
by men of all ages, but especially by men aged 25 
to 44, the “core group” in the labor force. In the 
final quarter of 1954, 31 percent of the 750,000 
unemployed men in this age group had been out 
of work for 15 weeks or longer; in the same period 
of 1955, only 18 percent of the 450,000 unemployed 
in this age group were idle for as long a time. 

Despite the sharp differences in unemployment 
rates between white and nonwhite workers, the 
distribution of white and nonwhite unemployed 
by the duration of their unemployment was not 
markedly different. Similar proportions of both 
groups of unemployed suffered long-term unem- 
ployment in the last quarters of 1954 and 1955; 
a somewhat larger proportion of whites than non- 
whites were unemployed 5 to 14 weeks in 1954, 
and a somewhat smaller proportion in 1955. How- 
ever, unemployed nonwhite persons were more 
likely to have had more than one spell of unem- 
ployment in 1955 than white persons, and more 
worktime was consequently lost by unemployed 
nonwhites over the year. 

The relation between duration of unemployment 
and age is quite apparent: the older the worker, 
the longer his unemployment is likely to be. 
Longer intervals of unemployment are charac- 
teristic for larger proportions of the unemployed 
in each successively older age group. The 
increasing proportion of the unemployed suffering 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


long-term unemployment (15 weeks or more) 
within designated age groupings illustrates this 


even more closely. 
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In addition to a longer duration of any one 
interval of unemployment, more spells of unem- 
ployment could be expected by the older than the 
younger worker during the course of a workyear. 
The proportion of men in each age group unem- 
ployed at any time during 1955, who lost a total 
of 15 weeks or more, or who suffered more than 
one spell of unemployment in 1955, is shown below: 


Percent 


Percent with 15 


with more weeksor 
than one more of 
spell of un- unemploy- 
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Source: Work Experience of the Population in 1955, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-50, No. 68, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, June 1956. 
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Protracted and more frequent unemployment 
with increasing age were also characteristic of 
women, although the proportion suffering long- 
term unemployment and more than one spell of 
unemployment was generally lower than for men 
in each age group. The greater worktime lost by 
teen-agers and the more numerous periods_ of 
unemployment, both particularly true of teen-age 
boys, formed the exception to the rule of age. 
This atypical experience can probably be ascribed 
to the “choosing and trying” pattern of employ- 
ment at these ages, and to the lower order of 
economic need for employment.’ The type of 
work engaged in by teen-agers is also likely to be 
more temporary than the work of adults, resulting 
in more frequent spells of unemployment. How- 
ever, the time lost by young people through 
unemployment is not directly comparable with 
the time lost by more permanent members of the 
labor force, as many youngsters are not full-time 
wage earners.‘ 

Not only the worker’s age, but his industry and 
occupation were likely to affect the number of 
times he was unemployed and the total duration 
of his unemployment in 1955.5 For example, con- 
struction workers and hired farmworkers, whose 
employment often depends upon the weather, 
showed a greater tendency to multiple spells of 
unemployment and lost more time during the vear 
than workers in most other industries. Private 
household workers, who are subjéct to the employ- 
ment hazards implicit in day-to-day work and 
casual employer attachments, also showed a strong 
tendency to more than one spell of unemployment 
and to relatively long periods of time lost over the 
year. Nonfarm laborers and domestic-service 
workers were the groups most subject to fre- 


399187—56- 


quent unemployment involving long work losses 
over the year. 

On the other hand, self-employed workers and 
workers in trade and in service industries other 
than domestic were less likely to suffer more thar 
one spell of unemployment than most workers. 
Occupationwise, professional and clerical workers 
showed the least tendency towards multiple spells 
of unemployment. 

Industries in which workers showed the most 
time lost through unemployment in 1955 were 
different from those in which workers experienced 
the longest duration of unemployment during a 
single spell of joblessness. Hired farmworkers 
and construction and domestic-service workers, 
who showed relatively long periods of time lost 
through unemployment during, the year, were 
unemployed for comparatively brief intervals dur- 
ing their frequent spells of joblessness. Workers in 
transportation, communications, and other public 
utilities, who showed a high proportion of long- 
term unemployment during individual periods of 
joblessness, did not exceed the average in total 
time lost during the year, nor were they outstand- 
ingly subject to multiple spells of unemployment. 
However, while multiple spells of unemployment 
were infrequent in the mining industry, the indi- 
vidual spells were so prolonged that the total time 
lost during the year, as well as the duration of 
unemployment during a single spell, were both 
comparatively great. 


3 For discussion, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1034). 

4 For example, 43 percent of the unemployed 14- to 17-year olds questioned 
by the Bureau of the Census in May 1956 were looking for part-time work, 
compared to 7 percent of the 25- to 44-year olds. 

$ This analysis ts based principally on Work Experience of the Population 
in 1955, previously cited. 
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Eprror’s Note.— The first two articles in this series 
on Tables of. Working Life for Women (1) 
showed how the pattern of labor force activity 
of women is related to such demographic factors 
as marital status, the presence of young children, 
and age and (2) presented estimates of work life 
potertial for women by marital status and age 
as well as data on the rates at which women 
enter and leave the work force. These articles 
appeared in the June and August 1956 issues 


of the Review (pp. 654 and 901, respectively). 
A scheduled article describing the methodology 

used in preparing the Tables will appear in 

BLS Bulletin 1204, instead of in the Review. 


IiI—Changes in Patterns of 
Working Life, 1940 and 1950 


THE COMBINED effect of the changes in marriage 
and birth rates and socioeconomic environment 
on the female labor force can be appraised by 
comparing data for 1940 and 1950 for each of the 
various demographic groupings of women as 
shown in the tables of working life for women. 
In the two preceding articles of this study, mar- 
riage and the presence of children were found to 
be the principal factors affecting the labor force 
participation of women. While this is always 
true, changes in social and economic circumstances 
also affect women’s labor force participation rates 
both directly and because of their influence on 
the demographic characteristics of the female 
population. 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
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Socioeconomic Changes 


Between 1940 and 1950, the female labor force 
increased from about 14 to about 18 million. 
About half of this rise resulted from the increase 
in the number of women over 14 years of age in 
the population and half resulted from an increase 
in the proportion of these women in the labor 
force—from about 1 in 4 in 1940 to 1 in 3 in 1950. 
This increase in female labor force participation, 
during a decade when both marriage and birth 
rates rose sharply, clearly shows that the propor- 
tion of women working outside the home is 
significantly affected by economic and _ social 
changes. 

The most important of these changes was the 
continuing need for workers following World War 
II. During the war, large numbers of women 
entered the labor force because of patriotic moti- 
vation and the inducement of jobs at good wages. 
Many continued to work at the end of the war 
because the sharply increased demand for civilian 
goods and services and the continuing high level 
of economic activity created further opportunity 
for the employment of women. Moreover, ac- 
quired skills and work experience made them 
better qualified for the jobs which were open. 

Another factor contributing to the increase in 
labor force activity of women between 1940 and 
1950 was that economic activity in 1940 was at 
a low level. About 15 percent of the total work 
force was unemployed in 1940 compared with 
about 5 percent in 1950; because of the higher 
level of unemployment in the earlier year, many 
women who were available for work did not even 
look for jobs. 

Increased social and business acceptance of 
working women also contributed to the rise in the 
female work force between 1940 and 1950. Many 
jobs which were once thought to be appropriate 
only for men later became acceptable for women. 
By 1950, a working wife was generally not con- 
sidered a reflection on the husband’s ability to 
support his family. Other factors contributing 
to the rise in the female work rates were that 
many women were able, because of the high level 
of employment, to satisfy their desire for a higher 
level of living by remaining at work. Others had 
vested interests in pension plans and remained at 
work as long as they could in order to qualify for 
private pensions and social security benefits. 
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Changes in the age pattern of marriage and 
birth rates also affect the size and composition of 
the female work force. In 1950, higher marriage 
rates at lower ages cut the number of single women 
in the labor force, but this was more than offset 
by the increased number of married women who 
were working. Moreover, comparison of the 
labor force separations associated with marriage 
revealed that marriage was far less important as a 
cause for leaving the labor force in 1950 than it 
was in 1940. 

The effect of the high birthrates in 1950 was to 
increase the number of young married women 
whose labor force activities were limited by the 
presence of small children. However, high mar- 
riage rates and increased worker rates for women 
with children in 1950 caused an increase in the size 
of the married labor force during this period. 


Another reason for the increase ia the size of the 
married labor force in 1950 was that separation 
rates associated with the birth of children were 
higher in that year than in 1940, indicating that in 
1950 most married women continued to work until 
their first child was born. Although the pattern 
of separations associated with marriage and the 
birth of children is so strikingly different in the 
two periods, the combined effect of separations 
for these two causes was very similar in 1940 and 
1950. (See chart 1.) 


Stationary Labor Force 


Analysis of changes in labor force participation 
for married women with children 5 years of age 
and over ia 1940 and 1950 illustrates how changes 
in socioeconomic factors affect the work force. 


Chart 1. Selected Labor Force Separations Related to Marriage and Childbirth, 1940 and 1950 
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TaBLeE 1.—Stationary population, labor force participation 
rates, and labor force for ever-married women, by presence 
of children, 1950 and 1940 
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1 The estimates shown for women aged 15 with children over 5 are over- 
stated because of the method of computation. See Tables of Working Life 
for Women, 1950, Monthly Labor Review, June 1956, table 1, footnote 1 
(p. 654). 

Note.—Basic data from U. 8. Bureau of the Census and National Office 
of Vital Statistics. 





Since most women in this category rely on their 
husbands’ income for support, their propensity to 
work is affected not so much by economic need 
as it is by the social and economic circumstances 
of the time. Most of the increase in the female 
labor force between 1940 and 1950 was among 
married women with children over 5 (chart 2). 
Among married women with children 5 years of 
age and over, the largest increase in the size of the 
labor force occurred between ages 40 and 50. For 
example, at age 45, the labor force more than 
doubled as a result of a 75-percent rise in their 
worker rate combined with a rise of about 10 
percent in their number in the population.' (See 
table 1.) While the increases in the labor force 
for women with children age 5 and over were very 
striking, the limiting effects of the responsibilities 
for the care of children were still very evident in 


1950, for only about 1 in 3 of these women aged 30 
to 45 were in the work force. 

As women with children 5 years of age and over 
grow older, their children require less immediate 
attention, and their propensity to work is increas- 
ingly affected by employer attitudes toward 
hiring married women and by the economic 
situation. The relative increase between 1940 
and 1950 in worker rates for these women—about 
40 percent at age 35 and about 80 percent at age 
50—reflected the more favorable 1950 employ- 
ment situation. 

Married women with children under 5 years of 
age (preschool) were a second group for whom 
worker rates rose sharply between 1940 and 1950— 
from a level of about 6 to 12 percent—because of 
greater job opportunities and more liberal social 
attitudes. Despite this increase, it is important 
to note again that the presence of children was by 
far the most important factor determining the 
level of the rates. In both 1950 and 1940, the 
rates for these women were far below those of any 
other demographic group. 

For women with preschool children, the increase 
in the size of the labor force between 1940 and 
1950 was strongly affected by changing demo- 
graphic circumstances as well as by changes in 
their worker rates. The number of these 25-year- 
old women in this stationary population, for 
example, was about 40 percent higher in 1950 than 
in 1940 as a result of the higher 1950 marriage 
and birth rates. This increase in stationary 
population, combined with the rise in the worker 
rate from 8.7 to 12.6 percent, resulted in a two- 
fold increase in the female labor force between 
1940 and 1950. Even with this sharp increase in 
their numbers, however, this group comprised less 
than 20 percent of the total female work force at 
that age. 

Married women who had never had a child had 
the greatest absolute increase in worker rates 
between 1940 and 1950, even though this group 
at all ages except 20 had the highest worker rates 
among married women in 1940. The level of 
labor force participation for these women was not 
restricted by the responsibility of caring for 
children, and since many of them relied upon their 
husbands’ income for support, their decisions 


1 The detailed tables of working life for women in 1940 will appear in the 
forthcoming BLS Bull. 1204. 
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about employment were frequently made on the 
basis of ready availability of jobs. 

The effect of changes in worker rates and 
changes in the marriage rates can be illustrated 
for the women who were never mothers by com- 
paring the 1940 and 1950 stationary labor force 
at age 20. As a result of the high 1950 marriage 
rate, there were 24.4 percent more of these women 
in 1950 than in 1940. This increase in population, 
together with an increase from 28.2 to 51.5 percent 
in the worker rate, resulted in a labor force for 
these women in 1950 that was over twice as high 
as it was in 1940. 


Young single women, whose propensity to work 
was probably determined by economic need more 
than for any other group of women, hed the 
smallest changes in worker rates between 1940 
and 1950 (table 2). Their worker rates at ages 
under 35 were generally about the same in 1940 
and 1950; at ages over 35, however, they declined 
more sharply in 1940 than in 1950—probably 
because the adverse effects of minor disabilities 
and age on employment were mitigated by the 
improved 1950 economic situation. 

Even though the 1940 and 1950 worker rates 
did not change for younger single women, the 


Chart 2. Stationary Ever-Married Female Labor Force, by Presence of Children, Selected Ages, 
1940 and 1950 
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TABLE 2.—Stationary female preneeiiny labor force partict- 
1940" rates, and labor force, by marital status, 1950 and 
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lower age of marriage substantially affected the 
size of the stationary labor force of single women. 
At age 20, the number of women in the population 
who were still single declined about 20 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, and the single labor force 
also declined about the same amount. The 
effect of these declines on the total female work 
force was more than offset, however, by the in- 
creased worker rates for married women (chart 3). 

Another group of women whose worker rates 
were largely determined by economic need were 
those in the other marital status group (i. e., the 
widowed, separated, and divorced). For these 
women, the worker rates at ages under 40 were 
actually higher in 1940 than in 1950, probably 
indicating that their economic need was greater 
in the earlier period. After age 40, they were 
higher in 1950 than in 1940, with the greatest 
increases occurring at the older ages as was also 
true for single women. Probably because most 


women in this other marital status group depend 
on their own earnings for support, their rates were 
higher both in 1940 and 1950 than the rates for 
married women with no children. Although their 
rates were lower than those for single women in 
both periods, they were closer to those for single 
women than any other group. 


Female Work Life Expectancy 


One of the most significant summary measures 
of the social and economic well-being of a nation 
is the average remaining lifetime or life expectancy 
at birth. This measure when compared with work 
life expectancy of the female population provides 
an even better indicator of our economic and 
social well-being. Higher worker rates for women 
over 30 years of age in 1950 as compared to 1940 
resulted in a lengthening of potential work life by 
about one-fourth. This increase was three times 
as great as the gain in life expectancy for women. 

The work potential of a girl baby rose from 12.1 
years in 1940 to 15.4 years in 1950, an increase of 
27 percent; similarly, the average remaining life- 
time at birth for the female population rose from 
about 65.9 to 71 years, an increase of about 8 
percent. Thus, assuming constant 1950 death 
and worker rates at each age, a girl baby could be 
expected to spend about 22 percent of her lifetime 
in the labor force as compared with 18 percent in 
1940. The greater relative increase in the work 
potential was mainly due to the higher labor force 
participation rates for married women, particu- 
larly those with children. 

Higher worker rates for married women also 
brought about a sharp change between 1940 and 
1950 in the number of years women could expect 
to work after marriage. Assuming continuation 
of 1940 death, marriage, and worker rates at each 
age, of the 12.1 man-years that would be worked 
by women, 5.4 years would be worked before 
marriage, and 6.7 years after marriage. Under 
1950 rates, earlier marriages reduced the man- 
years of work before marriage to 4.6 years and 
the rise in worker rates for married women in- 
creased their work life expectancy after marriage 
to 10.8 years. 

Comparison of the average remaining years of 
work life in 1940 and 1950 at each age also points 
up some of the more important changes that have 
occurred in the female work force during that 
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Chart 3. Stationary Female Labor Force. by Marital Status, Selected Ages, 1940 and 1950 
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decade. The 1950 work life potential for women 
exceeded that for 1940 at all ages. At age 20, for 
example, this figure rose from 11.9 years in 1940 
to 14.5 years in 1950—an increase of 22 percent 
(table 3). Because most of the increase in labor 
force participation occurred at ages over 30, the 
relative increase in work life expectancy was 
greatest at the older ages. At age 40, for exam- 
ple, the increase between 1940 and 1950 in ex- 
pected work life was 47 percent as compared with 
the 22-percent increase at age 20. 

Higher marriage rates in 1950 and other changed 
socioeconomic factors significantly affected the 


work life potential of single women, which includes 
the man-years of work done by these women after 
marriage. For example, the work life potential 
of women who were single at age 20 was only 1 
year higher in 1950 than in 1940, largely because 
women who were still single at age 20 in 1940 
could expect to spend many more years of their 
life as single women than they could in 1950. In 
1950, about half of the 20-year-old women were 
already married, while in 1940 only 37 percent 
had married by age 20. In both years, work life 
expectancy for single women at age 30 was greater 
than at age 20, because the chances of marriage 
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and leaving the labor force were considerably 
lower for 30-year-old women than for women at 
age 20. 

The difference in work life expectancy of single 
women between ages 20 and 30 was much greater 
in 1950 than in 1940. Single women 20 years of 
age had a work life expectancy of 15.1 years, and 
30-year-old women 21.6 years in 1950 as com- 
pared with expectancies of 14 years and 15.9 
years, respectively, in 1940. This greater differ- 
ence in 1950 as compared with 1940 resulted 
partly from higher worker rates for single women 
at ages over 30 in 1950, and partly from the larger 
number of single women who could be expected 
to marry and stop work after age 30 in 1940. 

The work life potential of ever-married women 
(including those widowed, divorced, and separated) 
was about 1% times as high in 1950 as in 1940 at 
all ages as a result of the higher worker rates 
generally experienced by these women in 1950. 


Labor Force Life Expectancy 


Work life expectancy for 50-year-old working 
women was virtually the same in both 1940 and 
1950—about 14 years—despite the fact that both 
life expectancy and the economic situation had 
improved since 1940 (table 4). It should be kept 
in mind that average work life expectancy of the 
female labor force is significantly different from 
the measure of work life expectancy of the female 
population which was discussed in the preceding 
section. Limitations of data and the complicated 


TABLE 3.—Average remaining lifetime for all women and 
average number of years of work remaining, at specified 
ages, by marital status, 1950 and 1940 
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1 Data are for all women; similar figures are not available for working 


women. 
Nore.—Basic data from U. 8. Bureau of the Census and National Office 
of Vital Statistics. 


TABLE 4.—Average remaining lifetime and average number 
of years of work remaining for working women, 1950 and 
1940 
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1 Data are for all women; similar figures are not available for working 
women. 

Note.—Basic data from U.S. Bureau of the Census and National Office of 
Vital Statistics. 


pattern of work life for women make it impossible 
to estimate the average remaining work life except 
for working women over 50 years of age. It is 
only after that age that it is reasonable to assume 
that women who stop work will not return to 
work at a later age and that very few will begin a 
work career after that age. 

The fact that work life expectancy for 50-year- 
old women workers in 1940 was as high as in 1950 
resulted from the differing economic situations in 
those years and from the higher proportion of 
single women in the over-50 female labor force in 
1940. Women who reached ages 50 and over and 
still had a job in 1940 were predominantly those 
who had to remain at work because of economic 
need. For those women, retirement possibly took 
place only when they became disabled or were 
otherwise forced to retire. For this reason, their 
work life was relatively long. In 1950, many 
women 50 years and over were at work because 
jobs were readily available and their earnings sup- 
plemented those of the primary family bread- 
winners. Frequently, these women voluntarily 
left the labor force and thus decreased the work 
life expectancy of working women 50 years of age 
and over. 

For 50-year-old women, retirement life expect- 
ancy—i. e., the average length of time workers 
can expect to live after retirement—rose about 2 
years (from 10.4 to 12.6) between 1940 and 1950. 
While expected work life remained unchanged, 
life expectancy rose 2 years. At age 60, work life 
expectancy in 1950 had risen about one-half year 
above the 1940 figure—substantially less than the 
1.5 years’ improvement in life expectancy at this 
age—with the result that retirement life expect- 
ancy rose from 8.5 years in 1940 to 9.5 years in 
1950. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Federal Laws Affecting Labor 
Enacted During 1956 


RETIREMENT and disability benefits. workmen’s 
compensation, and wage standards were among 
the principal subjects of the 1956 Federal legisla- 
tion affecting labor.! This article summarizes the 
general significance and purpose of the principal 
new laws, or amendments to prior laws, enacted 
at the 2d session of the 84th Congress and signed 
by the President. The summary does not analyze 
the employment potentials of public works pro- 
grams; also, with some exceptions, it does not 
review departmental and supplemental appro- 
priations, measures relating to the military 
service,® or the laws enacted applying to the 
District of Columbia, Guam, or the Canal Zone. 

In brief, disabled industrial workers aged 50, 
who meet certain requirements, may qualify for 
disability benefits under an extension of Federal 
old-age insurance. Congress liberalized and 
strengthened the 1927 law providing workmen’s 
compensation for certain longshoremen and other 
workers. Workers employed on construction of 
the interstate highway system will be protected 
by wage determinations based on _ prevailing 
minimums. The number of wage payment and 
collection laws, adopted to date by 46 States, was 
increased by enactment of similar legislation for 
the District of Columbia. 

More liberal benefit formulas were provided to 
assist annuitants of the Railroad Retirement 
System and employees retiring in the future 
under the Civil Service Retirement System. 
Special problems of older women were recognized 
by lowering the qualifying age for social security 
benefits (from 65 to 62), as effected in 1954 (under 
the Railroad Retirement System) for widows of 
retired railroad workers (from 65 to 60). 

Liberalizations on the one hand and mounting 
liabilities on the other led to important financial 
changes in the Civil Service Retirement System, 


increased contributions to that system and to the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, 
and pressure for early revision of the Railroad 
Retirement System’s scale of benefits and con- 
tributions. Efforts were continued to achieve as 
nearly universal old-age and survivors insurance 
(OASI) coverage as possible, through extending 
social security on a regular contributory basis 
to the uniformed services and to additional self- 
employed persons. There were numerous amend- 
ments to integrate veterans’, civil-service, OASI, 
and railroad retirement benefits. Some of the 
changes in those benefit plans were sponsored by 
the administrative agencies to correct inequities 
and close loopholes in those acts. 

The new laws pertaining to longshoremen’s 
benefits, transportation of migrant workers, and 
reservists’ reemployment rights were among the 
legislative proposals sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Wage Standards and Wage Payment 


Wages on Highway Construction. Laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors or subcon- 
tractors performing initial construction work on 
interstate highway projects will be paid at rates 
‘not less than those prevailing on the same type 
of work on similar construction in the immediate 
locality.”’* The Secretary of Labor is responsible 
for determining the prevailing minimum wage, in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, after 
consulting with the State highway departments 
concerned. 

Note.—Unless otherwise indicated, the public laws and seemieitiia 
reports cited are those of the 84th Congress, 2d session. 


1 For a discussion of 1954 Federal legislation affecting labor, see Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1101). 

2 For example, work authorized under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956; construction by the Army Corps of Engineers or the Department of 
the Interior; public housing projects; and construction in the District of 
Columbia. 

* Among them, Public Laws 569, revising the program of dependents’ 
medical care, and 697, amending the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 
regarding insurance benefits. 

‘ Public Law 627, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, approved June 
29, 1956; also H. Rept. 2436, June 25, 1956, on H. R. 10660 (p. 36). 
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This new prevailing wage requirement is con- 
tained in a measure providing Federal aid to 
States for a 13-year program of construction of a 
40,000-mile National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, implementing a 1944 act.® 
Congress authorized appropriation ot approxi- 
mately $25 billion for interstate highways, to be 
apportioned in the ratio of 90 percent Federal to 
10 percent State funds. 

The prevailing wage requirements of the Davis- 
Bacon Act apply automatically to construction 
work where the Federal Government or the 
District of Columbia is the contracting party and 
the contract is valued at $2,000 or more. In the 
bighway-aid programs, the Federal Government 
is not a party to the contracts, but the contracting 
State or local agencies to qualify for Federal aid 
must meet certain conditions, including payment 
of not less than the prevailing wage on highway 
projects on the interstate system. A majority of 
the House Committee on Public Works, reporting 
on the measure, pointed out that such require- 
ments apply on other federally assisted programs 
where the Federal contribution is much less than 
90 percent ® (e. g., the programs of Federal aid to 
Various prob- 


hospital and airport construction). 
lems in the administration of the prevailing wage 
requirement provisions contained in the new law 
have yet to be settled; for example, the definition 


of “initial construction work.’”’ In addition, the 
requirement that the wage determination be based 
on wages prevailing in the “immediate locality” 
will necessitate application of the geographical 
criteria of the Davis-Bacon Act in some new 
situations. 


Labor Standards in American Samoa. The general 
statutory minimum wage and overtime pay 
standards established by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLSA) may now be adjusted for American 
Samoa by special industry committees, following 
procedures previously outlined for minimum wage 
determinations in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands.’ Enforcement of the present $1 minimum 
wage in American Samoa, an economy character- 
ized by communal subsistence farming, would 
operate to curtail employment in derogation of 
the basic objectives of the act. Special industry 
committees, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor, may now fix minimum rates. The over- 


time provisions of the act are inapplicable except 
for employees for whom such rates are in effect. 
The 1956 law relieves employers of liability for 
violations of either the Fair Labor Standards Act 
or the Portal-to-Portal Act,’ with respect to work 
performed in Samoa prior to the establishment of 
minimum wage rates under the new procedure. 

Since 1955, acceptance of the industry com- 
mittee recommendations has been mandatory. 
When signing the act, President Eisenhower 
urged Congress at its next session to provide for 
review by the Secretary of Labor of the special 
industry committee determinations.° 

About 1,400 persons are employed on the 7 
islands making up American Samoa—approxi- 
mately 1,000 by the Government, 300 by a 
seafood cannery, and about 100 by miscellaneous 
stores, commissaries, and other businesses. Annual 
per capita income is about $60."° 


Wage Collection in the District of Columbia. Wages 
must be paid at least semimonthly in the District 
of Columbia, under a wage payment and collection 
act,’ with the exception that employers who pay 
wages at least once monthly, by contract or cus- 
tom, may continue on that basis. All but two 
States (Florida and Delaware) now have legislation 
of this kind.” 

According to the District of Columbia law, 
wages must be paid regularly, in cash or by 
check, and within a specified time in cases involving 
discharge, voluntary quitting, or a labor dispute, 
unless a union-management agreement has speci- 
fied otherwise. A speciiic procedure is provided for 
settling bona fide disputes over the amount due. 
The District Commissioners may represent em- 
ployees in collecting valid wage claims and 
employers are liable to penalties for violations. 


5 Public Law 521 (78th Cong., 2d sess.), the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944, approved December 2), 1944, directed the State highway departments 
and U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads to lay out a connected network of roads 
designated as a National System of Interstate Highways to serve national 
defense, connecting the principal metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial 
centers, and linking with routes of continental importance in Canada and 
Mexico. 

6H. Rept. 2022, April 21, 1956, on H. R. 10660 (p. 13). 

7 Public Law 1023, the American Samoa Labor Standards Amendments of 
1956, approved August 8, 1956. 

* Public Law 49 (80th Cong., Ist sess.), approved May 14, 1947, amending 
the FLSA, limiting employer liability for payment of wages. 

* White House press release, August 8, 1956. 

See S. Rept. 2304, June 29, 1956, on 8S. 3956 (pp. 2-3). 

1! Public Law 953, approved August 3, 1956. 

12S, Rept. 1266 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), July 30, 1955, on S. 938. 
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Retirement and Survivor Benefits 


Civilian Workers Under Federal OASI. Benefits 
for permanently and totally disabled persons, a 
lower retirement age for women, and extension of 
coverage to practically all self-employed pro- 
fessional people except physicians were among 
the OASI provisions adopted in 1956.% To 
finance these liberalizations and maintain the 
system on a sound basis, employer and employee 
will, effective January 1, 1957, contribute 2% 
percent on the first $4,200 of taxable wages 
(formerly, 2 percent each), and_ self-employed 
persons will contribute 3% (instead of 3) percent. 

Workers who are totally and permanently 
disabled for substantial gainful work of any kind 
may be granted disability benefits at age 50, after 
July 1, 1957. They will receive the same benefits 
to which they would have been entitled at age 
65, subject to a minimum of $30 a month and a 
maximum of $108.50 a month. The benefits will 
average $75 monthly, it has been estimated.” 
A 6-month waiting period is required, and the 
disability (physical or mental) must be expected to 
continue indefinitely. No payments will be 
made to these disabled workers’ beneficiaries. 


The provision, adopted by a very narrow margin, 
is more restrictive than corresponding provisions 
administered by the Railroad Retirement Board 


and the Veterans Administration. Preliminary 
estimates of cost anticipated strict application of 
the requirement that the applicant be incapaci- 
tated for any gainful work.” Approximately 
485,000 persons are expected to qualify at the 
outset, and future applications will probably be 
under 250,000 a year."® Benefits are also payable 
to disabled children beyond age 18 and to their 
mothers, if the children were disabled before 
reaching that age. 

Approximately 340,000 wives of retired OASI 
beneficiaries, 271,000 working women, and 175,000 
widows of insured workers can obtain benefits at 
age 62, instead of waiting until 65. This reduc- 


3 Public Law 880, Social Security Amendments of 1956, approved August 
1, 1956. See Summary of 1956 Amendments to Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Provisions of the Social Security Act, Washington, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, August 2, 1956 (processed). Also, 8. 
Rept. 2133, June 5, 1956, on H. R. 7225 (pp. 2-3 and 7-9). 

“ The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., August 2, 1956, p. A-3. 

18 The Rights of Disabled People Under the Social Security Law as Amend- 
ed in 1956, Washington, U.S. Departnent of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, August 1956, 

1% New York Times, August 5, 1956, p. 57. 

1 White House press release, August 1, 1956 


tion in the qualifying age also applies to the 
dependent mother of a deceased insured worker 
who left no spouse or child eligible for benefits. 
Widows and the dependent mothers will receive 
full benefits at age 62, but wives of retired workers 
and working women retiring before age 65 would 
obtain, respectively, 75 and 80 percent of the sum 
otherwise payable at age 65. The age liberaliza- 
tion was adopted on behalf of older women who, 
because of advanced age or lack of experience, 
frequently cannot find employment. President 
Eisenhower, when signing the act, expressed the 
hope that this reduction in the retirement age 
would not adversely affect the job opportunities 
of older women.” 

Additional groups of workers or self-employed 
individuals will be covered by social security: 
3 million members of the Armed Forces (see 
section on Armed Forces); about 400,000 farm 
operators; and 200,000 additional self-employed 
persons. The last group includes lawyers, dentists, 
chiropractors, veterinarians, naturepaths, osteo- 
paths, and optometrists. Doctors of medicine 
are now the only self-employed persons not 
covered by Federal OASI; ministers come under 
the system on a voluntary basis. 

Problems arising since farmers and farmworkers 
were first covered by social security in 1954 led 
to other important modifications. The income 
received by a farm landowner from share-farming 
arrangements, provided the owner “materially 
participates” in the farm operation, and cash 
wages paid to farm employees, will be counted for 
social security coverage under specified conditions. 

Under specified conditions, also, coverage will 
be available to American citizens who are employed 
by a foreign subsidiary of an American corpora- 
tion; employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and Federal Home Loan Banks; and to American 
ministers serving in foreign countries as pastors of 
churches with congregations made up of United 
States citizens predominantly. 

The legislation will deny OASI coverage in the 
future for service in the employ of any organization 
required to register under the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 as a Communist-front, Communist- 
action, or Communist-infiltrated organization. 


Armed Forces. Members of the uniformed services 
on active duty and in training will be covered by 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
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System on a regular contributory basis, starting 
January 1, 1957.'* Contributions from the service- 
man and the United States Government will be 2 
percent each, with contributions and benefits 
computed on basic pay. Social security benefits 
will be in addition to any Veterans Administration 
compensation or military retired pay. The mili- 
tary benefits under OASI are integrated with those 
payable from the Civil Service Retirement System 
and the Railroad Retirement System. 

The granting of gratuitous (unearned) social- 
security wage credits, received by an estimated 20 
million servicemen meeting certain requirements 
since September 15, 1940, will be terminated after 
December 31, 1956. Survivor benefits paid out on 
the basis of these wage credits had amounted to 
approximately $210 million by June 1955, and the 
OASI Trust Fund is to be reimbursed for these 
payments from appropriations for this purpose. 
On the basis of the present size and pay of the 
Armed Forces, the employer’s tax under the con- 
tributory plan will cost the Federal Government 
$114 million a year.’® 

Increases and other liberalizations were provided 
in the benefits for the dependent survivors of 
deceased servicemen and veterans who died of 
service-connected causes. These benefits include 
a death gratuity equaling 6 months’ basic pay, 
but not less than $800 nor more than $3,000, and 
the monthly payments to widows. 


Railroad Retirement Beneficiaries. About two- 
thirds of the persons drawing railroad retirement 
benefits on July 1, 1956, had their payments in- 
creased up to 10 percent by an interim measure 
adopted primarily to aid them until improved 
benefits could be financed.” The new formulas 
established for computing retirement annuities 
also mean higher benefits for most employees who 


# Public Law 881, the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, 
approved August 1, 1956; also, Veterans Administration, Information Service 
Release, July 20, 1956, regarding Public Law 881, and The Rights of Service- 
men and Veterans under the Social Security Law as Amended in 1956, Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, August 1956. 

¥H. Rept. 993, Pt. I (84th Cong., Ist sess.), June 28, 1955, on H. R. 7089 
(pp. 14-17). 

#” Public Law 1013, approved August 7, 1956. Also, Explanation of 1956 
Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act, Chicago, U. 8. Railroad Retire 
ment Board, August 16, 1956 (processed), and H. Rept. 2418, June 25, 1956 
(pp. 8 and 10). 

21 White House press release, August 7, 1956. 

2S. Rept. 2747, July 21, 1956 (pp. 4and 5-6). See also The Railroad Retire- 
ment-Social Security Financial Interchange (in Monthly Review, U. 8. 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, July 1956, p. 119). 


retire in the future and some of their wives and 
survivors. 

Employee annuities under the railroad retire- 
ment system had been increased only twice since 
1937 and survivor benefits only once since their 
inception in 1946. Average monthly benefits 
(before the 1956 increases) being paid on July 1, 
1956, were reported to be as follows: 

Average 

Type of benefit Tenet 

Retirement Cee ee ee . $102.10 

Spouses - - _-_--- 46.90 

Aged widows_- 50.90 

Other survivor insurance _ - 46.00 

Survivor (option) _-_-- reece oe 45.90 

Source: Office of the Director of Research, U. 8. Railroad Retirement 
Board, July 19, 1956. Quoted in 8. Rept. 2747, July 21, 1956 (p. 4). 

The increases will go to about 300,000 annui- 
tants, about 40,000 wives, and 65,000 survivors. 
No changes were provided for wives receiving the 
$54.30 maximum monthly benefit established for 
a spouse; for persons receiving sums calculated 
under Federal OASI formulas—resulting in bene- 
fits equal to or higher than those paid under the 
newly amended law; or for persons receiving ben- 
efits equal to their average monthly wage. 

Contribution rates were not raised. When 
signing the act, President Eisenhower declared it 
imperative that the system be placed on a sound 
financial basis. The annual deficit had been esti- 
mated at $86 million exclusive of the increases 
voted in 1956, and $169 million including them; 
also, in May 1956, the sixth actuarial evaluation 
of the system showed that current benefit outlays 
amounted to 97.5 percent of the taxes currently 
collected and that “the time when disbursement 
will exceed taxes at the current rate of 12.5 per- 
cent is imminent.” * The Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association (formed by the chief officers of 
21 labor organizations) has commented that the 
financial interchange between the railroad retire- 
ment system and OASI would lessen the dangers 
involved in increasing benefits without immedi- 
ately increasing revenues.” At the same time, 
however, the Association’s chairman emphasized 
its interest in maintaining an adequately financed 
system and pressing for legislation to support 
present and future benefit increases. 


Civil Service Retirement System. The Civil Service 
Retirement System was largely revised to liberalize 
benefits and qualifying requirements and assure 
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adequate financing. The amended program will 
benefit employees with five or more years’ service 
who die, retire, or become disabled after October 
1, 1956. Refunds are now available to employees 
withdrawing from Federal service, regardless of 
length of employment. The 1956 amendments 
did not relate to persons retired up to October 1. 
The retirement system affects over 2.1 million 
Federal employees and their families. 

As before, an employee must retire at age 70 
if,he has 15 years’ service or after age 70 when he 
completes 15 years. Optional retirement at age 
55 after 30 years’ service continues to be permitted, 
and employees laid off can retire immediately if 
they have 25 years’ service. 

The changes provided, principally— 

1, An increase in employee retirement deductions and 
Government contributions (to 6% percent each from 6 
percent). 

2. Retirement on an immediate annuity for employees 
laid off at age 50 after 20 years’ service. 

3. A more liberal formula for computing annuities, 
which will result in higher benefits for retiring employees 
and widows. The new formula is as follows: 

1% percent of the average annual salary for the 
highest 5-year period (over the employee’s entire 
service) times 5 years; 

1% percent of the average annual salary for the 
highest 5-year period times the number of years’ 
service between 5 and 10; 

2 percent of the average annual salary for the 
highest 5-year period times years of service in excess 
of 10. 

A substitute formula (1 percent of the average annual 
salary for the highest 5-year period plus $25 for each year 
of service) may be applied (as before) when a higher 
annuity rate would result. 

4. A smaller reduction in annuities for retirement prior 
to attaining age 60 (the reduction is not applicable to 
employees engaged in hazardous occupations). 

5. A minimum disability annuity, either (a) 40 percent 
of the average annual salary in the highest 5-year period, 
or (b) the annuity which would have been earned if the 
employee had served to age 60, whichever is less. If the 
amount of the earned annuity (the annuity based on 
service and average salary) is larger than the minimum, 
the employee will receive the larger benefit. The mini- 
mum does not apply to an employee retiring after reaching 
age 60. 

8 Public Law 854, approved July 31, 1956. Title IV, Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, Amendments of 1956. Forexplanation, see Questions and Answers 
on the New Retirement System, Washington, Civil Service Commission, 
Retirement Division, 1956. 

™% Public Law 556, approved June 4, 1956. 

% HH. Rept. 2153, May 14, 1956, on 8. 3315. 

*H. Rept. 1844, March 1, 1956, pursuant to H. Res. 304, constituting a 


report on the United States Civil Service Commission (pp. 46-48). 
7 H. Rept. 2935, July 26, 1956, on H. R. 7619. 


6. Surviving children’s annuities increased up to 150 
percent. 

7. Survivor annuities for dependent widowers, incapable 
of self-support, amounting to 50 percent of the employee’s 
earned annuity. 

8. Survivors to be protected in death cases. The 
widow and minor children of any employee who had at 
least 5 years of service will not lose their survivorship 
benefits, as formerly, in situations where the employee 
returned to Federal employment after a break in service, 
but died before completing a full year’s duty.* This 
liberalization, which was made retroactive, will bring 
reopening of cases back to August 31, 1954, with any 
survivor annuities payable starting in July 1956. The 
1954 restriction, which the recent amendment waives in 
death cases, had been adopted to prevent abuse of the 
retirement system, since, formerly, valuable annuity 
rights had been initially acquired or materially improved 
on the basis of short periods of retirement coverage.*5 

9. Refunds for separated employees. Under the old 
law, employees who left Government service after 20 or 
more years’ service, but who were not eligible for immediate 
retirement, could not get their contributions refunded. 
Now, any separated employee—past or future—regardless 
of length of service, may withdraw his deductions, provided 
his separation occurs and his application for refund is 
made not less than 31 days before the date on which his 
annuity is to commence. No interest will be paid on the 
deductions after December 31, 1956, unless separation 
occurs after 1 year’s but before 5 years’ service have been 
completed. 

10. Military service not counted. After October 1, 
1956, civilian employees on leave in the military service 
can no longer count their military pay toward civil service 
retirement benefits. Also, after January 1, 1957, military 
service cannot be counted for civil service retirement pur- 
poses, if the man, his widow, or dependent child is being 
paid social security benefits. 


During the 82d Congress, hearings had disclosed 
that the soundness of this fund would be jeop- 
ardized by any major liberalization of benefits 
unless Congress provided means for additional 
financing. Annuity increases and unfavorable 
mortality rates in recent years had increased the 
obligations of the fund and diminished its assets. 
In addition, prior-service obligations’ assumed in 
the early years of the system had contributed to 
the past deficiency. The 1956 amendments re- 
quire the Civil Service Commission to submit 
estimates of the appropriations necessary-—tenta- 
tively placed ” at $555 million a year—to finance 
the retirement and disability funds. In addition, 
the employing Government agencies are now 
required to match the employees’ deductions. 
Formerly, the law had provided that the retire- 
ment system would be financed in part by em- 
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ployee contributions and in part by direct con- 
gressional appropriations. 

Other retirement laws concerned amounts with- 
held from the compensation of certain National 
Guard and Air National Guard civilian employees 
for State employee retirement systems; increases 
in retired pay for certain members of the former 
Lighthouse Service; an amendment, with reference 
to the uniformed services, concerning the starting 
dates of annuities granted to Federal personnel; 
and annuities payable to widows and dependent 
children of judges of United States courts.* 


Federal Service 


Group Life Insurance. Disabled Federal em- 
ployees will continue to receive group life insur- 
ance protection as long as they draw disability 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act and are unable to return to duty.” This 
provision was made retroactive to August 29, 
1954, when group life insurance was first provided 
for Federal employees. Under the 1954 law, em- 
ployees disabled on the job and receiving compen- 
sation but no salary for more than a year lost 
their insurance. 


Miscellaneous. Other new laws relating to the 
Federal service concerned: New rates of basic pay 
for heads of executive departments and other 
Federal officials; terms of office of the United 
States Civil Service Commissioners; authoriza- 
tions for research and development positions; 
salary protection for persons downgraded in the 
course of job reclassifications; allowances for 
civilian officers and employees who are required to 
serve as notaries public; regular substitute status 
in the postal field service; the requirement that 
appropriation requests to Congress must show the 


% In the order mentioned, Public Laws 582, approved June 15, 1956; 616 
(July 9, 1956); 916 (August 2, 1956); and 973 (August 3, 1956). 

»® Public Law 541, approved May 28, 1956, amending Public Law 598 (83d 
Cong., 2d sess.), the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
approved August 17, 1954. 

% Public Laws 854, approved July 31, 1956, titles I (executive pay), II 
(U. 8, Civil Service Commission), and V (scientific and professional posi- 
tions); 594 (June 18, 1956), salary protection; 681 (July 11, 1956), allowances for 
notaries public; 836 (July 30, 1956), postal substitutes; 801 (July 26, 1956), 
personne] estimates; 828 (July 28, 1956), Foreign Service; 955 (August 3, 1956), 
Civil Air Patrol; and 665 (July 9, 1956), reservists’ reemployment. 

41 Public Law 803, approved July 26, 1956, to amend the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which had been extended by 
Public Law 208 (77th Cong., Ist sess.), approved August 16, 1941, and Public 
Law 419 (70th Cong., Ist sess.), approved May 17, 1928. 

32S. Rept. 853 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), July 13, 1955, on S. 2280. 

3H. Rept. 2067, April 26, 1956, on H. R. 10765. 


additional personnel needed for proposed program 
expansions; improvements in pay and allowances 
of Foreign Service personnel; application of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to the 
Civil Air Patrol; and clarification of the power of 
Federal courts to enforce certain reemployment 
rights of reservists called up for training and 
of rejectees.” 


Workmen’s Compensation and Rehabilitation 


Workmen’s Compensation for Longshoremen. Ex- 
tensive revisions were effected in the workmen’s 
compensation provisions enacted in 1927 which 
now apply to about 400,000 longshoremen and 
harbor workers not under State jurisdiction, as 
well as to several thousand other employees.” 
The changes, characterized in a Senate report as 
“long overdue,” were mainly designed to adjust 
compensation rates to current economic condi- 
tions—no adjustment had been made since 1948— 
and to bring qualifying requirements into agree- 
ment with current standards or practice. The 
principal changes were as follows: 


1. The maximum weekly compensation for total disa- 
bility was raised from $35 to $54. The law aims to pro- 
vide totally disabled workers with compensation ap- 
proximating two-thirds of their wages. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor cited average weekly 
wages (in the spring of 1956) of $104 for Pacific Coast 
longshoremen (based on a 34-hour week), and $93 for 
employees in manufacturing establishments in the District 
of Columbia.* 

2. The minimum weekly benefit for total disability was 
increased from $12 to $18; if an employee earns less than 
$18 a week, his compensation would be fixed at the amount 
of his wage. 

3. The $10,000 ceiling ($11,000 in some situations) on 
the aggregate amount that may be paid under the law was 
raised to $17,280. This ceiling does not apply to per- 
manently disabled workers or survivors of deceased 
workers. Survivors of deceased workers may receive not 
more than $54 weekly, but the aggregate payment is not 
limited. 

4. The initial waiting period was reduced from 7 to 3 
days. Also, the time that must elapse before compensa- 
tion may be collected for the waiting period, in cases of 
protracted disability, was cut from 49 days to 28. 

5. The maximum duration of compensation for anatom- 
ical loss (foot, eye, etc.) was restored to that originally 
scheduled (in 1927), but which had since been shortened. 

6. Additional uses were authorized for moneys in a 
special fund (built up from fines, penalties, and $1,000 
accruals when no survivor is found who is entitled to death 
compensation), but payments for second-injury cases con- 
tinue to have priority. 
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The provisions cover workers employed on the 
navigable waters of the United States in loading, 
unloading, and fitting ships (among them, long- 
shoremen, harbor workers, and ship repairmen and 
servicemen, but excluding seamen); in addition, 
the provisions apply to United States citizens 
employed outside the continental boundaries by 
contractors with the United States, to employees 
engaged in operations upon the outer Continental 
Shelf, and to all privately employed workers in the 
District of Columbia. Amendments to the long- 
shoremen’s act automatically change the provisions 
for these additional groups. Covered employers 
are required to provide the benefits payable— 
through private insurance or self-insurance. 


Vocational Rehabilitation. TheSecretary of Health, 
“ducation, and Welfare was authorized to con- 
tinue for 1 year (until June 30, 1957) direct 
Federal grants to State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies and cooperating nonprofit agencies for 
special projects.* Under the program (authorized 
in 1954) to secure a substantial nationwide 
expansion of vocational rehabilitation programs, 
grants totaling about $1.8 million had been made 
for 139 projects in 49 States and Territories, as of 
July 1, 1956. The 12-month extension was con- 
sidered essential to realizing the objectives of the 
1954 provisions, because it was found that the local 
agencies had required time to formulate and 
develop their projects after the States had received 
procedural instructions in October 1954. 

The vocational rehabilitation act has now been 
extended to Guam, as previously to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, by extension of the defini- 
tion of ‘“State.’’ 


Health Studies and Personnel 


National Health Survey. The Surgeon General 
has been authorized to conduct periodic surveys 
and special studies to determine the current extent 
of illness and disability in the United States. In 
carrying out these functions, he is directed to 
cooperate with the U.S. Department of Labor and 
other Federal agencies, as well as with State 
agencies, and to utilize private services under 
written agreements.** The facilities of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census will be utilized in this pro- 
gram. The studies would include periodic in- 
ventories of the number of disabled persons pre- 


vented from carrying on their occupations and 
activities, and the duration of their disabilities. 
Among other public and private purposes, the law 
would assist in planning disability and health 
insurance programs, improving estimates of the 
number of new persons each year in need of 
vocational rehabilitation services, and coping with 
industrial problems of manpower and absentee- 
ism.** 


Migrant Worker Transportation 


The 250,000 or more domestic migrant workers 
who annually must travel long distances to and 
from jobs will be protected by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations pertaining to their 
comfort and health.“© That agency has been 
authorized to regulate their interstate motor- 
vehicle transportation by contract carriers and 
certain other means (but not by common curriers, 
passenger automobiles, station wagons, or the 
vehicles in which migrants transport themselves 
or their immediate families), when the distance 
covered exceeds 75 miles. The Commission is to 


set up reasonable requirements regarding the 


assengers’ comfort, operators’ qualifications and 
: p 


maximum hours of service, and safety of operation 
and equipment. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce observed that, 
“Because of the absence of regulation . . . these 
workers are often transported in unsafe open 
trucks driven by unqualified drivers. They travel 
under crowded, insanitary, and hazardous con- 
ditions. Many farmers have found the 
physical condition of these migrants on arrival to 
be such that they were unable to work.’’" In 
addition, the overtime exemption in sec. 13 (b) (1) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act will not be 
applicable to the motor-vehicle drivers solely by 
virtue of this legislation. 
—Iusse S. Appicks 
Office of Publications 
% Public Law 937, approved August 3, 1956. 
% Public Law 565 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1954, approved August 3, 1954. See sec. 4 (a) (2). 
% H. Rept. 2770, July 18, 1956, on 8. 3875. See also Progress and Needs in 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Monthly Labor Review, September 1955 (p. 1019). 
# Public Law 896, approved August 1, 1956. Other acts also extended to 
Guam by this legislation are the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, the 
School Survey and Construction Act, and the act creating the United States 
Employment Service. 
% Public Law 652, the National Health Survey Act, approved July 3, 1956. 
% See H. Rept. 2108, May 3, 1956, on S. 3076. 


# Public Law 939, approved August 3, 1956. 
“ H. Rept. 2810, July 19, 1956, on S. 3391. 
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State Legislation on 
Time Off From Work for Voting 


TWENTY-SEVEN States and two Territories have 
enacted laws that permit employees to take time 
off from work to vote. In all but 4 of these 29 
jurisdictions, the laws apply to any employee en- 
titled to vote, regardless of the occupation or in- 
dustry in which he is engaged. In Arkansas, In- 
diana, and Massachusetts, however, the laws cover 


only employees in specified establishments, such 
as factories, while the Alabama statute applies 
only in certain counties. The laws apply to all 
types of elections in over half of the jurisdictions 
and to most of the major elections in the other 
jurisdictions. 

Most of the statutes require the employee to 
apply for the time off to vote prior to election day, 
or provide that the employer may designate the 
particular hours that the employee may be absent, 
or include both provisions. Generally, they per- 
mit the employee to be absent from work from 1 
to 4 hours. 


Mazimum time-off and wage-deduction provisions of State and Territorial time-off-for-voting laws, 1956 





State or Territory 


Maximum voting time allowed 


Wage deductions for voting time 





I te ei sic 
Sufficient time to vote ! 


California 4 hours ! 


Colorado | ee Ee 

2 hours ! 

OO 
EOP ge ae 

3 hours ! 

ga Ae 

4 hours 

ees sab coccsiis ae es 
2 hours 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 





noon.” 
| 3 hours! 
2 hours 


place.! 
3 hours...... 
2 hours 


Oklahoma 
South Dakota 


2 hours, or more if necessary 
Time not specified * 
2 hours 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 





Time not specified. However, law requires suspen- | 
sion of work or change in working force by 4 p. m. | 


1 to 3 hours, depending on distance from polling | 


“Reasonable” amount of time_ 


ee | 


Permitted. 
| Prohibited. 
| Prohibited. 
| No provision. 


2 hours’ maximum time permitted 
without deduction. 
Prohibited, except 
workers. 
| Prohibited. 
(7). 
| No provision. 
Prohibited. ° 
Prohibited. 
(?). 
| No provision. 
No provision. 
| Prohibited. 


for hourly 


| Prohibited. 
Prohibited. 
Prohibited. 


_.| No provision. 
| Prohibited. 
| No provision. 
No provision. 
| Prohibited. 
| Prohibited. 
| Prohibited. 
| Prohibited, 
workers. 
Prohibited. 
| Permitted. 
No provision. 


except for hourly 





1 Law does not apply if employee has time to vote—generally from 1 to 4 
hours, depending on jurisdiction—outside working hours 
2 Statute prohibiting wage deductions declared anconstitutionsl by State 
court. 


3 In 1952, Attorney General Opinion No. V-1532 held that an employee is 
entitled to time of only if he does not have sufficient time to vote outside 
working hours. 
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Over half of the laws expressly prohibit the 
employer from making deductions from the em- 
ployee’s wages for authorized absence in order to 
vote. However, recently enacted laws have per- 
mitted time off from work with pay only if there is 
insufficient time to vote outside working hours. 
In 1953, California and Missouri amended their 
statutes to allow such time off without loss of pay 
only if the employees do not have sufficient time 
to vote outside working hours, and Tennessee 
passed a time-off-for-voting law which incor- 
porated such a limitation. In 1955, Alaska and 
Hawaii, in newly enacted laws, and iowa, Nevada, 


and South Dakota, by amendments to existing 
laws, continued this trend. Thus, eight laws now 
contain such a limitation; in addition, the Texas 
law has been interpreted by the Attorney General 
to include such a limitation. 

The accompanying table shows each jurisdiction 
having time-off-for-voting laws, the provisions 
concerning the maximum time allowed, and 
whether deductions from wages are prohibited or 
permitted.’ 


1 For detailed information regarding these laws—including the specific 
types of elections and employees covered—see Bull. 138, 1956 Revision, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 





Conferences and Institutes, November 16 to December 15, 1956 


Epitor’s Norre.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review pub- 
lishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad field of 


industrial relations. 
of such meetings for listing. 


Institutes and organizations are invited to submit schedules 
To be timely enough for publication, announce- 


ments must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date 
Nov. 26—28----- 


Nov. 26—-28_-_--- 


Nov. 26-30 and 
Dec. 10-14. 


Nov. 27-30 


Conference and sponsor 

Workshop on Development of More Effective Training Aids. 
Sponsor: Management Center, Marquette University. 

Workshops on (1) Management’s Responsibility in Orienta- 
tion, Placement, and Training of Engineers, Specialists, and 
Professional Personnel; (2) Evaluating the Effectiveness of 
Personnel Administration; (3) How to Improve Your Griev- 
ance Procedure and How to Prepare and Present Arbitration 
Cases; (4) The Management Development Program—lInstal- 
lation and Operation. Sponsor: American Management 
Association. 

Institute on Human Relations for Supervisors. 
Texas Manufacturers Association. 

39th Convention. Sponsor: International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. 

Workshops on Planning and Administering the Employee 
Benefit Program and Supervisors’ Responsibility for Select- 
ing, Training, and Motivating Salesmen. Sponsor: Ameri- 
ean Management Association. 

50th Annual Convention, Sponsor: American Vocational 
Association. 


Sponsor: 


3d Annual Personnel Testing Clinic. Sponsor: Management 
Center, Marquette University. 

Conference on Merit Rating and Appraisal Techniques. 
Sponsor: Management Center, Marquette University. 

Workshops on (1) How to Set up and Operate a Cost Reduction 
Program and (2) Incentive Pay Plans in the Office. Spon- 
sor: American Management Association. 


Place 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Management’s Reserved Rights 
Under Collective Bargaining 


Epitor’s Notre.—The two articles which follow are 
excerpted from one of the chapters in Manage- 
ment Rights and the Arbitration Process, pub- 
lished in August 1956 by BNA Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C. (Price, $3.50.) The vol- 
ume contains the papers delivered at the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the National Academy of 
Arbitrators, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary 26-28, 1956. Appendizes include the re- 
ports of three Academy workshops, as well as 
some of the committee reports presented at the 
session. Titles have been altered, and suspen- 
sion marks to denote unused portions have been 
omitted in the interest of easier reading. 





An Industry Official’s View 


James C. PHELPs* 


Wuere a labor agreement contains provision for 
final and binding arbitration of grievances, the 
contract [negotiators] are sometimes surprised to 
learn months later that what [the arbitrator says 
they] had agreed to was not what [they] thought 
[they] had agreed to. Surprises of that nature 
occur when the arbitrator’s decision is outside 
what [may be termed] the area of predictability, 
within which an objective litigant should be able 
to foretell within reasonable limits what the 
rationale of the decision may be, regardless of 
which side is the winner. 

[One group] of issues concerning the construc- 
tion of the contract (ignoring issues of fact which 
naturally turn on other points) in which the oc- 
currence of surprises is the most frequent [con- 
sists of] those which involve basic contract policies 
and collective bargaining philosophies. Questions 
involving management’s rights are in this field. 
Trouble may occur [, for example,] when the arbi- 


trator is convinced that a management action, 
not specifically inconsistent with the agreement, 
is arbitrary, unfair, or causes unreasonable hard- 
ship to employees. In this field, the personal 
views of the arbitrator rather than what the 
parties wrote into their contract are often decisive. 

Generalizing upon the subject of management 
rights is difficult. The development, the organi- 
zation, and the needs of different industries are so 
dissimilar that what is regarded as an essential 
management right in one industry may be will- 
ingly bargained away in another. Therefore, my 
comments must of necessity relate to my own 
experience, which has been principally in the steel 
industry. 


Effect of Contract on Management Rights 


In the absence of [a collective bargaining] agree- 
ment, management has absolute discretion in the 
hiring, firing, and the organization and direction 
of the working forces, subject only to such limi- 
tations as may be imposed by law. How does the 
execution of a collective bargaining agreement 
affect the exercise by management of its custom- 
ary functions which are not surrendered in the 
agreement? In over 15 years of representing 
management in grievance arbitration, I have found 
among arbitrators less consistency in their ap- 
proach to that question than in the consideration 
of any other subject. 

For example, there is sometimes encountered 
the extreme view that an agreement containing 
the usual union recognition clause is an undertak- 
ing not to make any changes whatever relating to 
wages, hours, and other conditions of employment 
without first engaging in the processes of negotia- 
tion and bargaining. Under that view, the rights 
which the contract recognized as belonging to 
to management were regarded as concessions 
made by the union. Under that view, manage- 
ment would retain little more than a right of 
initiative on matters specifically covered by the 
agreement; on all other matters involving wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment, man- 
agement must be a joint enterprise in which both 
the management and the union would share. 


*Assistant to vice president, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1 See, for example, Postal Telegraph Co. and The American Communica- 
tions Association (8 LRRM 1287), Harry Shulman and Neil W. Chamber- 
lain, Cases on Labor Relations, Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1949 (p. 271). 
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Another point of view that has been expressed 
is that, after the collective bargaining contract 
has been reached, management can continue 
to exercise the rights which it had customarily 
exercised before the agreement was made but 
that it no longer is free to act along lines which 
it had not pursued in the past.?. The danger of 
these views is that they deny to management the 
most important right of all, the right of initiative. 
Where management is denied the right to take 
whatever action may be necessary to adapt the 
enterprise to new developments [in technology, 
markets, and the economy! at the time when 
action must be taken, the business must inevitably 
suffer. 


The more generally accepted view is that, 
except as management has agreed to restrict the 
exercise of its usual functions, it retains the same 
rights which it possessed before engaging in 
collective bargaining. This view is the only one 
that gives full recognition to the realities of the 
collective bargaining relationship. In general, 
the process of collective bargaining involves an 
attempt by a labor union to persuade an employer 
to accept limitations upon the exercise of certain 
of his previously unrestricted managerial rights. 
To the extent that the union is unsuccessful in 
persuading an employer to agree to a particular 
demand, management’s rights remain unlimited. 
It should equally follow that management pos- 
sesses comparable freedom with respect to rights 
which the union has not even sought to limit. 


In general, I believe that arbitrators subscribe 
to the [last-mentioned view], but many arbitrators 
are reluctant to follow the [underlying] principle 
to its logical conclusion. Let me illustrate my 
point by referring to a specific case. Several 
years ago, under the agreement between [the] 
Bethlehem [Steel Co.] and the Steelworkers 
union, we arbitrated an issue concerning the 
fundamental philosophy of the management 
rights provisions of the agreement. The portion 
of the opinion [quoted] here deals only with the 
question of whether the exercise by the manage- 
ment of functions which were indisputably re- 


? Management Rights and Collective Agreements, by Douglass V. Brown 
(in Industrial Relations Research Association, Proceedings of First Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, 1948, p. 145). 

§ Frank Elkouri, How Arbitration Works, Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. (pp. 205-206). 


served to its exclusive discretion could be reviewed 
in arbitration. 

Article XIII of the Bethlehem agreement con- 
tains the management rights provisions and reads 
as follows: 


The management of the plants and the direction of the 
working forces and the operations at the plants, including 
the hiring, promoting and retiring of empioyees, the sus- 
pending, discharging or otherwise disciplining of em- 
ployees, the laying off and calling to work of employees 
in connection with any reduction or increase in the work- 
ing forces, the scheduling of work, and the control and 
regulation of the use of all equipment and other property 
of the company, are the exclusive functions of the manage- 
ment; provided, however, that in the exercise of such 
functions the management shall observe the provisions of 
this agreement and shall not discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment because of his 
membership in or lawful activity on behalf of the union. 


Article XI, section 2, contains the arbitration 
procedure and provides for the arbitration of any 
grievance which shall not have been satisfactorily 
settled in the negotiation steps of the grievance 
procedure “if such grievance shall involve the 
meaning and application of the provisions of this 
agreement.” 

With that introduction, let me quote briefly 
from the opinion: 


The union’s insistence that this Article XIII 
(the management rights article) alone among the provi- 
sions of the agreement cannot be entirely removed from the 
right of union protest and arbitral review emerges as a 
completely valid claim, and yet one also fully consonant 
with the affirmed meaning of Article XI, section 2 (the 
arbitration section). In the same way, it may be seen 
that the company’s concrete arguments for a narrow, 
literal construction of Article XIII, for all their apparent 
effort to establish an area of unchallengeable, inherent 
managerial decisions, do not actually deny the essence 
of what the union seeks to affirm. The exercise of the 
managerial functions reserved by the terms of Article 
XIII are subject to union scrutiny and arbitral review. 
Conceivably, in rare and unusual situations, local or 
departmental management might be guilty of such extreme 
abuse of managerial authority that its action could be 
reviewed in arbitration. This type of jurisdiction is 
inherent, as has been recognized from the beginning of 
contractual relationship between this company and this 
union, 


What are the net results of such an approach? 
First line management is told that, so long as it 
does not violate the agreement, its actions will be 
sustained in arbitration. At the same time, it is 
told that a managerial action will not be sustained 
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if it should be regarded as an abuse of managerial 
discretion by standards which may not be deter- 
mined until the arbitrator who will review the 
particular decision shall subsequently have been 
identified. 

If the parties have not seen fit to write into 
their agreement a proviso that management may 
be free to exercise its reserved rights only so long 
as it does so reasonably and without abuse, it is 
not for the arbitrator to correct that deficiency 
unless the parties jointly request him to do so. 
Arbitrators who succumb to [the] temptation [to 
do so] do a disservice to the parties. Even if the 
[bargaining] relationship is not a mature one and 
if the negotiators are not experienced and one or 
the other makes a mistake in negotiating an agree- 
ment, their relationship cannot be improved as 
much by the assumption of their responsibilities 
by an arbitrator as it can by holding them to the 
contract to which they have agreed. The prospect 
of the next negotiation is a more effective sanction 
than an arbitrator’s decision where either party 
abuses its rights under a collective bargaining 
agreement. 


Functions of Management Rights Clauses 


If the management’s residual functions which 
are neither limited nor surrendered in the collective 
bargaining agreement are reserved exclusively to 
management, the question of whether there is any 
point to the inclusion of the usual type of manage- 
ment rights provision in the contract may well be 


asked. 


There are at least two useful functions that the 
management rights provisions of the contract 
serve. First, the arbitrator is helped by the man- 
agement rights language because his opinion is 
more convincing and obtains readier acceptance if 
he can support his decision by the language of the 
management functions section of the contract in- 
stead of relying upon the unexpressed principle 
that the management right which he sustained, 
although not mentioned in the contract negoti- 
ations, was reserved to the management. Second- 
ly, collective bargaining agreements are working 
documents to which frequent reference is made in 
the shop. Language which clearly expresses what 
otherwise would be left to implication helps to 
avoid shop frictions and to prevent charges that 


the management indulges in legalistic hocus-pocus 
in trying to justify an act which the agreement does 
not mention. 

There will be those who regard my approach to 
the subject of management’s rights as excessively 
legalistic. They will ask whether it is desirable to 
foreclose discussion and aribtration of actions taken 
by the management within the area of its re- 
served rights and whether the barring of consider- 
ation by an impartial arbitrator of the fairness and 
reasonableness of management’s exercise of such 
rights may not lead to dangerous disharmony in the 
shop. They may also ask whether the effect of such 
a position is merely to stimulate a flood of union 
demands that will specifically and effectively 
circumscribe management’s freedom of action. 

My discussion of this subject has been limited to 
the field of arbitration. I believe that, where 
employees seriously question the reasonableness 
of managerial action, the subject should be dis- 
cussed and the management should make a 
reasonable effort to appreciate the employees’ 
point of view and to explain its own. However, 
the decision which must be made and acted upon 
following the conclusion of such discussions is one 
which management is entitled to make and should 
make. 

The possibility that this position by manage- 
ment might cause disharmony is a risk that is 
always present. However, the correction of such 
a condition is best left to the joint efforts of the 
parties. In that way, the adjustment of differ- 
ences is more apt to be consistent with the pattern 
already established by the parties than if a solution 
is forced upon them. If [it] leads to further union 
demands to limit management rights, the subject 
still remains where it belongs—in the realm of 
collective bargaining rather than arbitration. 

One such [demand] in the steel industry led to 
the adoption of the so-called local practice and 
custom provisions which have been included in 
most of the agreements between the major steel 
companies and the Steelworkers union. There 
can be no question but that the local practice and 
customs section of the Bethlehem agreement is a 
limitation upon the reserved rights of manage- 
ment, but, as a product of negotiations, its bound- 
aries are ascertainable. Generally, the greatest 
apprehension and suspicion is aroused by the 
managerial actions which make material changes 
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in the status quo. It is that type of action which 
is reviewable under the local customs and practice 
section of the contract, and, as to the other matters 
that fall within the scope of management’s re- 
served rights, requests for review are seldom 
brought to arbitration unless one or more of the 
other provisions of the agreement is directly 
involved. 

The job of management is to manage. The 
operation of the enterprise at its maximum effi- 
ciency is management’s responsibility and obliga- 
tion. If a management believes that, in order to 
discharge its obligations, it must retain in full 
measure the so-called prerogative of management, 
it has the right to refuse to agree in collective 
bargaining to restrict those rights. If the man- 
agement should agree to limit its exclusive func- 
tions or even to delegate certain of its duties to a 


union, it can enter into an agreement that will 
clearly define how far it has agreed to go. 

However, this is an area that is peculiarly un- 
suitable for the development of any theoretical 
conception of a common law of contract inter- 
pretation. To read into the mere act of signing a 
contract implications that may never have been 
considered by either party is repugnant to the 
basic concept of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment that it is a voluntary act of the parties. 
That can be avoided only by interpreting the 
contract as the parties write it—an instrument 
containing specific and limited restrictions on the 
functions that management would otherwise be 
free to exercise. To the extent that the parties 
have not seen fit to limit management’s sphere of 
action, management’s rights are unimpaired by the 
contract. 





Some consideration of the nature of the collective bargaining agreement is 
helpful in considering defenses against loss of management rights. The col- 
lective bargaining agreement is not the sole determinant of the relationship 
between the parties. The relationship between the parties would exist even 


in the absence of a collective bargaining agreement, since the parties have 


certain rights independently of the collective bargaining agreement. The 
employer has an uncounted number of rights growing out of (1) his ownership 
of the property, equipment, and material on which the employee works, and 
(2) the relationship of employer and employee. These rights of the employer 
were in existence before he engaged in collective bargaining and are inde- 
pendent of any collective bargaining agreement. 

In fact, the collective bargaining agreement may (and usually does) limit 
the employer’s preexisting rights. Accordingly, the employer does not need 
to look to the collective bargaining agreement to determine whether or not he 
has some specific right that is in question. The employer may very well 
look to his collective bargaining agreement to determine what rights he has 
given away, or which of his rights he has modified by agreeing to share them 
with the union or a referee, or in what respects the employer’s discretion is 
limited by seniority provisions. He may also look to the collective bargaining 
agreement to determine whether it clarifies the right in question. But he 


need not look to the collective bargaining agreement to determine what rights 
he has. 


—Lee H. Hill and Charles R. Hook, Jr., Management at the Bargaining Table, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945 (pp. 73-74). 
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A Labor Official’s View 


ArTHuR J. GoLpBERG* 


THERE ARE such wide varieties of problems, tra- 
ditions, and patterns of bargaining in the many 
unions which make up the American labor move- 
ment that I could not undertake to speak [for] all 
of them. I am speaking primarily for the Steel- 
workers and to some extent in terms of my 
knowledge of other unions in basic industries. 
What I say may have much broader application; 
I suspect it has. 


Labor’s Reserved Rights 


My consideration of ‘““Management’s Reserved 
Rights” [must be expanded] to a somewhat 
broader area taking in also ‘“‘Labor’s Reserved 
Rights.’”’ Too many spokesmen for management 
assume that labor’s rights are not steeped in past 
practice or tradition but are limited strictly to 
those specified in a contract; while management’s 
rights are all-inclusive except as specifically taken 
away by a specific clause in a labor agreement. 

Labor always had many inherent rights, such as 
the right to strike, though its exercise could lead 
to varying consequences; the right to organize 
despite interference from management, police 
powers, and even courts; the right to a fair share 
of the company’s income, even though this right 
was often denied; the right to safe, healthful 
working conditions with adequate opportunity for 
rest. Collective bargaining does not establish 
some hitherto nonexisting rights; it provides the 
power to enforce rights of labor which the labor 
movement was dedicated to long before the insti- 
tution of arbitration had become so widely 
practiced in labor relations. 

Therefore, the bit of historical fiction that some 
of my management colleagues attempt to write 
is neither accurate nor well founded. It goes 
something like this: First, there was manage- 
ment. Its power was supreme. Then came 
unions and challenged this absolute power. 
Management’s rights are diminished only to the 
extent that labor’s challenge has been successful. 
The success of this challenge is measured, the 
story goes, only by specific contract clauses 


wherein a right is specifically established for labor. 
No other right for labor exists. 

I cannot agree to this appraisal of the reserved 
rights of management. The law of the land has 
established labor’s right to bargain collectively 
over wages, hours, and working conditions. 
Bargaining implies that each party can agree or 
not agree and that a bargain is necessary if 
business is to be done. 

Usually the bargain is reduced to writing. The 
written document does not represent labor’s 
imposition on management’s reserved rights; 
rather it represents the basis on which both parties 
agree to go forward. It is [presumed] that the 
normal practices which did exist are to [be con- 
tinued] except as the agreement would require 
or justify alteration and except as conditions make 
such past circumstances no longer feasible or 
appropriate. Both parties have rights to sta- 
bility and protection from unbargained changes 
in wages, hours, and working conditions. 

What then are management’s reserved rights? 
These are usually rights reserved in the agreement 
subject to the substantive clauses of the agree- 
ment. Some of these rights relate to subjects 
excluded from the collective bargaining area by 
custom, by law, or by express provision. When a 
contract says that management has the exclusive 
right to manage the business, it obviously refers 
to the countless questions which arise and [which] 
are not covered by [provisions on] wages, hours, 
and working conditions—[questions concerning 
such matters] as determination of products, 
equipment, materials, [and] prices. 

Many agreements [also] provide that manage- 
ment has the exclusive right to direct working 
forces and usually to lay off, recall, discharge, hire, 
etc. The right to direct, where it involves wages, 
hours, or working conditions, is a procedural right. 
It is a recognition of the fact that somebody must 
be boss; somebody has to run the plant. How- 
ever, this 1:zht to direct or to initiate action does 
not imply a second-class role for the union. The 
union has the right to pursue its role of repre- 
senting the interest of the employee with the same 
stature accorded it as is accorded management. 
To assure order, there is a clear procedural line 
drawn: The company directs and the union 
grieves when it objects. To make this desirable 


*General Counsel, United Steelworkers of America, 
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division of function workable, it is essential that 
arbitrators not give greater weight to the directing 
force than the objecting force. 

There does exist an effort to somehow dilute 
labor’s participation in the administration of the 
labor agreement. So many times [in arbitration 
proceedings] we hear a company justify an action 
by indicating that the judgment it used was rea- 
sonable. Thus, the opinion of a company witness 
relative to ability must be given more weight than 
an opinion expressed by a union witness; the com- 
pany’s declaration that an emergency existed 
should carry some special weight; invoking the 
need for “efficiency” should carry some magic with 
it because who dares suggest a greater considera- 
tion! These sentiments represent the belief that 
the parties to the agreement are not equal and 
that the desires of one are weighty but the desires 
of the other are frivolous. 

The source of this uneven treatment is the con- 
cept [that] all rights revert to the management 
except those which specifically are wrested away 
by means of contractual clauses. This concept 
overlooks the degree to which collective bargaining 
modifies workers’ rights—the right to cease work, 
the right to press a point without regard to any 


set of rules or guides, the right to improvise con- 
cepts of fairness on the basis of the necessities of 
the moment without commitment to the future. 
How could management obtain employee accept- 
ance of job evaluation without the union’s modifica- 
tion of the inherent right of workers to press wage 
complaints on whatever ground appears suitable 


at the moment. No—this wresting away process 
is not all one way by any means. 

{Moreover,] the union has the duty and, as a 
union man, the employee has the duty as well as 
the right to challenge the company’s acts when 
they violate the workers’ rights. That challenge is 
made through the grievance procedure, not 
through rebellion. But the grievant should lose 
nothing by carrying out the company’s direction. 
If arbitrators act on any other basis, they help to 
drive labor toward demands which would curb the 
right of management to manage. 


Effect of Past Practices on Rights 


Arbitration of disputes involves two parties to a 
contract, both of whom have first-class roles in the 
administration of that contract. The contract is 


related, not to a relationship of long standing 
between employer and employee, but to a rela- 
tively new relationship. After [the union and 
management] have come to terms, we cannot now 
assume that somehow one party to the deal brings 
into it a backlog of rights and powers it enjoyed in 
dealing with individual employees. 

A backlog of rights and practices and prec- 
edents does develop as the collective bargaining 
relationship continues, based not on preunion 
history but based on the period of the collective 
bargaining relationship. The practices which 
grow up during decades of a collective bargaining 
relationship cannot be swept aside. They in- 
evitably represent the set of circumstances which 
formed the backdrop of the negotiation of the 
current agreement. To the extent that present 
conditions and methods for change are not 
revised, they are accepted. 

Therefore, each party has the right to assume 
that changes in wages, hours, or working conditions 
not provided for by contract can be made only by 
mutual agreement or by following practices for 
making changes which have existed during the 
collective bargaining relationship or by virtue of 
management’s exercise of an exclusive right (such 
as introduction of new product, new machine, 
new material, new method of manufacture, etc.). 
To suggest that management can make changes at 
will unless the contract specifically bars it is unfair 
and can lead to placing so mat.v >ars in the con- 
tract as to make successful negotiating increasingly 
difficult and operations less and less flexible, with 
detailed consideration of the facts and merits of 
each case replaced by precise rules and regulations. 

It would probably be inappropriate for the 
General Counsel of the United Steelworkers of 
America to conclude these remarks without com- 
menting on the steel “past-practice’ clauses. 
These clauses, no matter how they differ among 
the various steel agreements, all agree on the right 
of the company to abandon a practice when the 
circumstances underlying the practice are elimi- 
nated. This consideration is impertant to the 
industry. Equally, these clauses give a degree of 
stability to existing practices, customs, local 
agreements, benefits, etc. This has been im- 
portant to the union, but, even if these clauses 
did not exist, many of the benefits and practices 
and customs and local agreements would have 
validity and, in my opinion, would be applicable 
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in the consideration of the propriety of specific 
grievances. 


The Arbitrator’s Role 


Successful collective bargaining is vital to our 
way of life. Effective arbitration is vital to suc- 
cessful collective bargaining. In the massive 
widespread basic industries, where integration of 
operations, policies, and procedures is essential, 


where a wide variety of operations, conditions, 
localities, and problems is inevitable, there must 
be arbitration of disputes under the contract. 
The ‘tole of such arbitration affects the whole 
course of enterprise and the bargaining history. 
I know arbitrators say they are the creatures of 
the parties, confined to the role prescribed by the 
parties. But this is far too modest, because 
within those limits there are extremely important 
decisions to be made. 





The issue [of managerial prerogatives] hung over the National Industrial 
Conference called by President Wilson following World War I, and was 
implicit in the question of employee representation over which the conference 
finally broke down. ‘Twenty-six years later the National Labor-Management 
Conference called by President Truman following World War II split on this 
problem even more sharply. Separate reports were submitted by the labor 
and management members of the Committee on Management’s Right to 
Manage. The difference in viewpoint was marked. Said the management 
members: 

“Labor members of the Committee . 
any listing of specific management functions. 


. . have been unwilling to agree on 
Management members .. . 


conclude, therefore, that the labor members are convinced that the field of 
collective bargaining will, in all probability, continue to expand into the 
field of management. 

“The only possible end of such a philosophy would be joint management 


of enterprise. To this the management members naturally cannot agree. 
Management has functions that must not and cannot be compromised in the 
public interest. If labor disputes are to be minimized by ‘the genuine accept- 
ance by organized labor of the functions and responsibilities of management 
to direct the operation of an enterprise,’ labor must agree that certain specific 
functions and responsibilities of management are not subject to collective 
bargaining.” 

The union members of the committee reported, in part: 

“Tt would be extremely unwise to build a fence around the rights and 
responsibilities of management on the one hand and the unions on the other. 
The experience of many years shows that with the growth of mutual under- 
standing the responsibilities of one of the parties today may well become 
the joint responsibility of both parties tomorrow. 

‘“‘We cannot have one sharply delimited area designated as management 
prerogatives and another equally sharply defined area of union prerogatives 
without either side constantly attempting to invade the forbidden territory, 
thus creating much unnecessary strife.” 


—Neil W. Chamberlain, The Union Challenge to Management Control, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1948 (pp. 6-7). 
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Trade Unions’ Role 
in Great Britain 


Epiror’s Notre.—The two articles which are ez- 
cerpted under this general heading were selected 
from a symposium on British trade union prob- 
lems published in the Political Quarterly, 
London, January-March 1956. Titles have 
been altered, and suspension marks to denote 
unused portions have been omitted in the interest 
of easier reading. 





Unions in the Welfare State 


B. C. Roserts* 


Tue [British] tradition of minimum intervention 
[in trade union affairs] owes its strength to the 
principles of [laissez-faire] which trade unionism 
was established to counter. [However], no organ- 
‘izations are more vehement in their defense of 
[these principles] in relation to their own rights 
and liberties than the trade unions. 

Trade unionism in Great Britain is based on the 
liberal principle of voluntary association; and it is 
accepted that trade unionism is @ necessary ex- 
pression of the freedom of individuals to combine 
to achieve their own sectional welfare goals inde- 
pendently of the state. The liberal tradition and 
the power now enjoyed by the trade unions have, 
so far, presented an effective barrier to any desire 
on the part of governments to intervene beyond a 
certain point [in] their established autonomy. 
Many British trade unions have supported social- 
ism as a desirable political goal, but while they 
have pressed for the intervention of the state 
against the power of private business interests, 
they have demanded for themselves full freedom 
from state control. It is against this background 
of traditional attitudes and with the necessarily 
ambivalent behavior of the unions in mind that 
we must examine their role in the welfare state. 


399187—56——8 


Postwar Economic and Social Problems 


[Major British economic and social advances 
since 1945]—the system of social security, full 
employment, and a remarkable increase in the 
real income of the great majority of the popula- 
tion—have been accomplished at a time when 
Britain has been faced with the tremendous task 
of overtaking the arrears in capital investment 
caused by the war and other foreign commit- 
ments, and with a pressing need to overcome 
chronic balance of payments deficits. But what 
is perhaps most significant about this social revo- 
lution is that it has been carried through without 
serious class conflict and with far fewer restrictions 
of personal or collective freedoms than might have 
been anticipated. [However], these social and 
economic changes have imposed a great strain on 
the [country’s] resources. 

The succession of economic crises and the con- 
tinuous rise in prices [in Great Britain since 1945] 
are indications that we are overstretching our 
economy. In the long run, our ability to maintain 
the welfare state will depend on overcoming the 
constant tendency towards inflation, by increasing 
the output of industry and by restraining our 
appetites for a higher level of immediate consump- 
tion than available resources will permit. 

Responsibility for finding a solution of our basic 
economic and social problems rests primarily on 
the Government and Parliament. We cannot, 
however, return to laissez-faire [nor] adopt policies 
that will give the state powers that will completely 
undermine the strength of voluntary associations 
to act independently. Much depends, therefore, 
on the willingness of the trade unions and employ- 
ers’ organizations to face the issues that the 
welfare state has posed. The leaders of most 
unions have often demonstrated that they are 
well aware of the responsibilities which the welfare 
state imposes on them but, as yet, they have not 
found solutions to a number of difficult problems. 
Their task is not an easy one, since the unions have 
inevitably been deeply influenced by the environ- 
ment in which they grew up. Mass unemploy- 
ment, low wages, cut-throat competition, and 
inferior social status were the factors which shaped 
the strategy and tactics of the unions. As a 
result, there is a constant tug of war between the 


*Lecturer in Trade Union Studies, London®School of Economics. 
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emotional responses of the members, conditioned 
by the past, and their rational appreciation of the 
need to face problems that stem from brimful 
employment, high wages, and the power which 
large-scale unions now wield. 


Rising Wages and Inflation. Rapidly rising wages 
are one of the main sources [that heighten infla- 
tionary pressures]. Wage levels can only go on 
rising if they are financed by an expansion of the 
credit system, and this is ultimately under the 
control of the Government. [However], since the 
right of workpeople to combine to protect and 
advance their vocational and social interests is an 
essential part of a democratic society, the question 
of which is the best way of reducing inflationary 
pressures without undermining the principles of 
free collective bargaining is of crucial importance. 

It would seem that there are broadly two choices 
before any government. Either it can cut down 
the rate at which it injects money into the 
economic system by budgeting and monetary 
policy, or it can impose a system of direct controls 
over wage determination. Whichever method is 
chosen, the net result must be to slow up the 
advance in money wages; the effect on real wages 
will, however, depend in either case on a variety 
of factors, and some will not be easily controlled. 

The advantage of the bulgetary and monetary 
method is that there need be no direct interference 
with free collective bargaining. So long as the 
demand for labor is not allowed to outstrip the 
supply too far, wages can be left free with reason- 
able hope that they will find the right level. 
[However], it is clear, as events in 1955 and 
previous years have shown, that such a massive 
machine as the British economy cannot be oper- 
ated with a judgment fine enough to avoid lurching 
into balance of payments crises. It is, therefore, 
likely that unemployment, perhaps fluctuating 
between 1 and 3 percent, is the price that would 
have to be paid for maintaining a steady price 
level and free collective bargaining. If the unions 
are not prepared for this risk, then what chance 
is there of their accepting the alternative policy? 


Wage Demands and Strike Policy 


Since the wage-restraint policy broke down in 
1950, the British Trades Union Congress [TUC] 


has had no policy on wages, except to make a 
rather halfhearted plea to [affiliated] unions to 
exercise caution in their demands. The unions 
want to see the inflationary pressures and the 
constant price increases reduced, but they are so 
far not prepared to accept any alternative eco- 
nomic policy to the one which is causing the diffi- 
culties. The dilemma in which the unions find 
themselves is one which they share with every 
other interest group. They do not want to be 
the section of the community that suffers from 
the cold when the inflationary fire is damped down. 

The unions may have legitimate grounds on 
which to oppose the present Government’s eco- 
nomic policy, but if every attempt to reduce the 
inflationary pressures is to be met with an increase 
in wage demands, which when resisted are backed 
up by stoppages of industry, it will mean that the 
balance of payments will be seriously affected by 
the loss in production. If, on the other hand, the 
demands of the unions are conceded and the 
Government wavers in its anti-inflationary policy, 
with the result that credit is further overexpanded, 
a continuance of the inflation will be inevitable. 

The right to strike is regarded as fundamental 
by most free societies, but it may well be asked 
how the economic and social conditions of the 
welfare state [affects] the exercise of this right. 
[Today], if a strike is launched in a key industry 
and is prolonged, the danger to the nation’s 
economy becomes immensely significant. 

If it becomes clear that strikes are threatening 
the structure of the economy, some effective means 
will have to be found to deter their occurrence. 
After the railway strike of 1955, the Government 
appears to have given consideration to the sug- 
gestion that strikes ought to be restricted by law, 
but the TUC made its view absolutely clear that 
any such step would be strongly opposed. Subse- 
quently, the annual congress of the TUC gave its 
General Council powers to intervene in industrial 
disputes involving its affiliated organizations at 
an earlier stage than had previously been the case. 
[TUC’s substantial influence] was [also] used with 
considerable effect in the three major disputes of 
1955. So long as the unions cooperate with the 
TUC and recognize that they have a responsibility 
not to use their strength without regard to the 
effects on the whole community, there can be no 
case for any legal restriction on their right to strike. 
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Though the unions, from the public point of 
view, would be irresponsible, and from the point 
of view of their own members, foolish, to oppose 
Government attempts to reduce the inflationary 
pressure by militant action, they naturally feel 
that they are entitled to resist changes that make 
their members seriously worse off compared with 
other sections of the community. The more, 
therefore, that the Government seeks to shift 
the distribution of income in favor of the higher 
income groups, the more likely are the unions to 
resort to big wage demands and strike action. 
The fundamental issues of income distribution 
and the exact character of the welfare state can- 
not, however, be settled by industrial disputes, as 
these are matters more properly determined in a 
democracy at the ballot box. The extent, there- 
fore, to which it is legitimate for the unions to 
cite Government policy as the factor excusing 
their behavior is limited. 

Paradoxically, the unions themselves are not 
particularly satisfied with the results of the more 
egalitarian levels of income. During the past 50 
years, there has been not only a substantial redis- 
tribution of income from the higher to the lower 
income groups, but also a remarkable narrowing 
of the [percentage] differentials between the wages 
of unskilled and skilled workers, and manual and 
clerical workers. Inflation seems to have been a 
potent factor in this process, but it has not been 
the only one. ‘The general advance towards 
greater equality, technological changes in indus- 
trial processes, organization of unskilled workers, 
growth of industrywide negotiations, and the 
demands for flat-rate increases, have all contrib- 
uted to the narrowing of differentials. The gen- 
eral reduction in the gap between the lowest and 
highest incomes brought about by social policy 
has been fought for and welcomed by the trade 
unions, but many groups of workers now feel that 
they have suffered unfairly from the narrowing 
of differentials between different categories of 
wage earners, and there are signs that this course 
of development is beginning to produce a stirring 
of revolt. [For example], the newspaper and 
railway disputes of last year were both in part 
caused by dissatisfaction arising out of wage 
differentials. Whether this problem will solve 
itself if the inflation is cured, or whether the 
bargaining power of certain unions will make a 


satisfactory solution more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, is still an open question. 

The need to change industrial wage structures 
in the light of technological developments and in 
the interest of obtaining higher rates of production 
is pressing. Again the question is raised whether 
the existing system of collective bargaining is 
capable of achieving the changes that are re- 
quired. If the present structure of collective 
bargaining has become outdated, how best can it 
be reformed? Is this another instance where 
only a much more radical approach, say, by the 
unions agreeing to a less centralized sysiem for 
the determination of wage rates, could effect 
a cure? 


Other Union Policies 


The question of wages is only one of the factors 
to be considered as major causes of industrial 
unrest. The status of the worker, his relation- 
ship to the supervisory element, from foremen to 
senior management, the size of the working group, 
the technological character of the industry, and 
the kind of work that has to be done, these and 
many other aspects of industrial life have a 
powerful bearing on the attitudes and behavior of 
men at work. 

The development of joint consultation in in- 
dustry has grown out of a realization that there 
is much more to the creation of good industrial 
relations than the recognition of trade unions and 
the payment of higher wages. Joint consultation 
can mean, however, many different things. At 
one extreme it may be no more than a reluctant 
concession by a cynical management, in order to 
sidetrack criticisms of its autocratic behavior, 
that it will discuss with employees questions that 
do not normally enter into collective bargaining. 
At the other, it takes the form of an elaborate 
system of joint committees with power to advise 
on almost every kind of managerial problem. 
Whatever may be the pattern of joint consulta- 
tion that has been adopted, it has not proved to 
be the panacea that will eliminate conflict in 
industrial relations. This is not to say that in 
large undertakings, a system of joint consultative 
machinery is of no value, but it does mean that 
consultation alone does not eradicate the deep- 
seated causes of industrial conflict. There is 
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reason to believe that in some instances joint 
consultative committees have led to frustration 
and dissatisfaction on the part of both employers 
and workers and in the worst cases conflict has 
actually been created. In many instances, the 
unions take only a perfunctory interest in joint 
consultation and often in practice their repre- 
sentatives seek to turn consultative committees 
into an extension of collective bargaining. There 
is need to consider the relationship between 
negotiations and consultative arrangements in the 
light of experience. 

Though the unions have not made much effort 
to ensure the success of joint consultation, they 
have in recent years, as a result of the efforts 
of the TUC Production Department, paid increas- 
ing attention to the application of modern tech- 
niques of work study. Their primary motive has 
been to protect the interest of their members, 
to ensure so far as possible that workpeople do 
not suffer when time-study methods are used and 
labor is redeployed. The participation of unions 
in these developments is a long way from being a 
universal practice. [Nevertheless], it has given 
them a more direct interest in the problems asso- 
ciated with the raising of output; since in the solu- 
tion of these problems, they have been able to 
obtain immediate and tangible rewards by way of 
higher earnings for their members. So far, how- 
ever, only a few unions have seriously begun to 
give their stewards ard officers the training neces- 
sary to handle these new problems. 

Technical developments in industry, the growth 
in complexity of trade union functions, and the 
increase in the size of the unions have placed in- 
creased responsibilities on trade union leaders. 
The job of trade union official is rapidly becoming 
a professional occupation, demanding a high degree 
of skill that can only be obtained by experience 
and training. The selection of trade union officials, 
their tenure of office, the income they receive, and 
their opportunities for promotion have become, 
in the large organizations, matters of crucial im- 
portance; but there is, on the part of many trade 
unionists, reluctance to face up to these questions 
that arise from the legitimate fear of strengthening 
bureaucratic control and consolidating the power 
of the leadership. [However], the more complex 
economic and social problems become, the more 


need there is for professional leadership and cen- 
tralization of authority. Hence the oft-repeated 
suggestion that the TUC ought to be given much 
greater power over its affiliated unions. 

Representing as it does the majority of unions 
and the great bulk of organized workers, the voice 
of the TUC is listened to with respect and defer- 
ence. The national prestige of the TUC is not 
matched, however, by the power of its General 
Council, which cannot compel an affiliated organ- 
ization to follow the policies it would like to see 
adopted. 

Representatives of the smaller unions voiced the 
fear at the last [annual] Trades Union Congress, 
and have often done so before, that an extension of 
the powers of the General Council would mean the 
further domination of the trade union movement 
by the leaders of a relatively few large organiza- 
tions. [Despite] the tradition of autonomy, the 
course of events will almost certainly result in a 
gradual extension of the functions and authority 
of the TUC. 

One important step that the TUC might take to 
secure a better understanding of the nature of the 
problems inherent in the present economic situa- 
tion among both officers and rank and file of trade 
unions [is found in] the suggescion made by Charles 
Geddes, in his presidential address to the last 
Trades Union Congress, that the TUC “should 
prepare an economic survey of the postwar years 
and draw conclusions for the future and that this, 
after consideration by the General Council, 
should be considered by a special conference of 
executives with a view to formulating a national 
trade union economic policy.”’ 

A report based on a comprehensive examination 
of the economic problems that have emerged and 
the role of the unions could become the focal 
point of a vigorous discussion in the labor move- 
ment and the basis of future policymaking. 
After the completion of the investigation, the 
next step, as Mr. Geddes suggested, would be its 
adoption by a special conference of trade union 
executives. If this were followed by the distri- 
bution of a shortened version by every trade union 
to its branches, and if a special effort were made 
by the unions to encourage local officers to make a 
careful study of its findings, valuable results 
might be achieved. 
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Unions and Higher Productivity 


R. Harue* 


Tue British trade union movement is playing a 
strong and decisive role in helping to raise effi- 
ciency and productivity in industry, in order to 
assist the country resolve its economic problems 
and as a means of safeguarding and advancing the 
interests of its members. Trade unions cannot be 
other than directly concerned, therefore, with 
variations in efficiency. And in a full employ- 
ment economy, constant long-term improvements 
in living standards can be secured only if the 
average output of each individual keeps rising. 

[Although British trade unions were aware of 
the importance of increasing efficiency and pro- 
ductivity in industry] before the Second World 
War, they were not able to do much about it— 
because of strongly entrenched ideas by manage- 
ment regarding prerogatives and privileges, in 
addition to which unions were too preoccupied 
with employment problems, strength of member- 
ship and organization, and the struggle for ‘“‘recog- 
nition.”” These are “musts” preceding trade 
union cooperation in helping to raise productivity. 

For the past 15 years, the general level of em- 
ployment in Britain has been high; trade union 
membership, at over 8 million in organizations 
affiliated to the [Trades Union Congress (TUC)], 
represents a large section of the total working 
population; in most industries, machinery exists 
(largely voluntary) for dealing with questions of 
wages and working conditions. On this basis, 
unions are helping and seeking to extend their 
help to increase efficiency and productivity— 
although particular attitudes depend very much 
on the relationships, [i. e.], the “atmosphere,” in 
the industry and in the workplace. 


Union Views on Raising Output 


One way of lifting output urged occasionally on 
workers is that they should work harder, put more 
physical effort or more hours into their jobs. 
But working harder and longer hours is the very 
opposite of what trade unions seek in industry; it 
is contrary to their policy of safeguarding and 


furthering the interests of their members. The 
need to cope in industry with emergency situations 
or developments is nevertheless usually accepted. 
Even here, cognizance has to be taken of diminish- 
ing returns, rising accident rates, and faulty work. 
As an alternative, and sometimes an addition, to 
working harder, workers are pressed to apply 
themselves more constantly to their jobs. Few 
workers would be averse to this. Delays through 
mechanical troubles, inadequate supplies of mate- 
rials and components, and other production 
bottlenecks cause more frustration and bad 
temper than pleasure through not being able to 
get on with the job. The main problem, [how- 
ever], is a managerial and organizational one. 

Another major hindrance to higher standards of 
efficiency in industry is, it is claimed, the restric- 
tive practices employed by trade unionists— 
demarcation [jurisdiction], entry into the trade, 
the closed shop, unofficial strikes, opposition to 
time-and-motion study and other modern tech- 
niques, and limiting output. These practices 
exist, but it is impossible to assess their effects in 
industry. [And] there is much misunderstanding 
in the public mind about the extent and use of 
the practices. 

Most of the so-called restrictions are the subject 
of joint agreement between employers and trade 
unions and can be reviewed any time at the request 
of either side. [Further], if relationships in a 
workplace are good, there is no reason to believe 
restrictive practices create problems or difficulties 
that cannot easily be dealt with by some means. 
For instance, [with respect to demarcation], diffi- 
culties occur when changes take place in tooling, 
materials, or processes, [thus] creating problems 
for the workers concerned. Given an intelligent 
use of joint consultation techniques and with 
better planning, many demarcation troubles could 
be avoided by continually discussing and estab- 
lishing new [work] arrangements in the light of 
changing conditions. 

On balance, the effect of “restrictive” practices 
is more likely to be positive than negative, bearing 
in mind that industrial relations are no less impor- 
tant than technical factors in production. Even if 
unofficial strikes must be entered into the debit 
column, the amount of production lost, as a per- 


* Staff member of the Production Department, Trades Union Congress. 
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centage of the total, is infinitesimal; and manage- 
ment cannot be absolved from all responsibility 
in these matters. 

If there is little scope for obtaining higher pro- 
ductivity from working harder or longer hours or 
removing restrictive practices, how, then, do trade 
unions hope to raise average output? The answer 
lies in working more effectively—in both sides 
making a more dynamic approach to industrial 
problems and development. By effective working, 
unions are not thinking only of piecework and 
incentive schemes or work study. In their opin- 
ion, the approach to efficiency should be on the 
broadest possible front. Topping the list of 
factors [involved] is full employment. Increasing 
productivity means change, including sometimes 
labor displacement and transference. A high level 
of employment helps create an environment in 
which such changes can more readily be accepted 
and regarded as a normal feature of industrial 
activity. Not that full employment exists of 
itself; it depends on the successful interaction of 
other factors—not all of which, trade unions recog- 
nize, lie within the power of industry to control. 
The Government also has responsibilities. 

Other major factors in industrial efficiency are 
capital investment and scientific research, to 
ensure the installation of more and better machin- 
ery and [equipment]; more mechanical aids; 
[and] new products, materials, and processes in 
order to hold and establish markets and to help 
ensure continuity of work. Education and train- 
ing are [also] high on the list: simple instruction 
about new jobs can do much to create confidence 
in workers and a willingness to accept new 
methods. 

Important also are organizaticnal and admin- 
istrative abilities and work study—intelligently 
used. It is most essential that the best use be 
obtained of all existing resources whether they are 
mechanical, or skilled and experienced labor. 
Account must be taken also of the effect on 
operatives of highly repetitive work and the 
desirability of doing all possible to adapt work 
to the worker—to avoid the organizing of jobs on 
the assumption that each worker is a statistical 
average. [In addition], good relations between 
management and workers are not less important 
than technical means of raising efficiency and 
productivity. 


Joint Consultation 


Increasing productivity means changes in the 
workplace, and this creates problems, no matter 
how progressive or well-meaning management is. 
In [that] event, there must be adequate industrial 
relations machinery [to deal] with these problems 
and to provide opportunities for trade unions and 
their members to put forward their points of view. 

It is through [joint consultative and advisory 
machinery] that trade unions are making their 
major contribution to industrial efficiency and are 
seeking to extend their influence. This is not to 
usurp the management function. Final decisions, 
whether in private or public industry, must be a 
management responsibility which should include, 
however, taking into account the ideas and opin- 
ions of workpeople and their representatives. 

What concerns trade unions, sometimes, in 
respect [to] industrial efficiency is not that man- 
agement refuses to discuss policy but that they 
have no policy and are giving no thought to 
future [industrial] developments. In many cases, 
joint consultation is a challenge to management; 
it does not eliminate or outmode the management 
function—it broadens the scope and allows also the 
fulfilling of the complementary trade union func- 
tion. 

Apart from what trade unions have to gain from 
joint consultation, management has much to 
benefit from its effective working. The finest 
plant, machinery, and equipment counts for noth- 
ing if for some reason workers will not operate it 
or cooperate to secure its full utilization. When 
technical innovation is large scale and rapid, joint 
consultation is a form of insurance that the inno- 
vation will be accepted or modified to become 
acceptable to all concerned. Besides providing 
psychological satisfaction, therefore, in making 
workers feel they have some say in what is going 
on [around] them, joint consultation is eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

Strong criticisms are often leveled at joint 
production committees in the workplace and there 
is evidence of much lipservice—by trade unionists 
as well as management—to the idea of joint 
consultation, but little action. A frequent cause 
of ineffective consultation, however, is the absence 
of authoritative and sufficiently meaningful in- 
formation about company activities and policy 
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which would help trade union representatives to 
perform the responsible role necessary. For their 
part, trade unions have never demanded or ex- 
pected that workers should confine their loyalties 
exclusively to their unions. Loyalty to the union, 
in any event, is not inconsistent with coopera- 
tion with management and advising them on 
industrial matters. 

it would be wrong to judge the trade union 
contribution to increasing output only by present 
standards of joint consultation at the level of the 
workplace. In addition to these ‘on-the-joh” 
committees, there exists a vast structure of con- 
sultative and advisory machinery at national, 
regional, and district levels whigh is an integral 
end essential feature of a modern industrial 
society. No assessment is possible of the cop- 
tribution these consultative and advisory bodies 
make to industrial well-being, but their agendas 
and discussions are proof enough of the useful 
part they play. 

The National Production Advisory Council on 
Industry, for instance, is actively concerned with 
a wide range of industrial matters and forms an 
effective advisory link between the Government, 


the national employers’ organizations, and the 


TUC. Another important body is the National 
Joint Advisory Council, at which the Minister 
of Labor discusses with employer and TUC repre- 
sentatives industrial relations questions. TUC 
General Council members sit on the Advisory 
Council of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and various of its committees, 
including those sponsoring research into human 
problems in industry. 

Along with the national employers’ organiza- 
tions and the nationalized industries, the TUC is 
a constituent member of the British Productivity 
Council; and in the regions, unions and trades 
council are participating in the activities of the 
hundred local productivity committees. [Also], 
the TUC and affiliated unions are closely associ- 
ated with many other bodies, including the British 
Institute of Management, the British Standards 
Institution, the Engineering Advisory Council, the 
Railways Productivity Council, and many national 


joint industrial councils—all doing work having 
a bearing on industrial efficiency and helping to 
raise productivity. 

To keep abreast of industrial developments, the 
General Council of the TUC has its own Produc- 
tion Committee and Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee. These committees are studying such ques- 
tions as industrial research, productivity measure- 
ment, automation, and problems of fuel and power 
supply. A particular activity of the TUC during 
the past year has been to send to European 
countries, under the auspices of the European 
Productivity Agency, nearly 20 teams of trade 
union officials to study productivity developments 
in many industries and the attitude of work- 
people and their organizations. There has been 
built up also a European trade union technical 
information service. 


Training of Union Officials 


A responsibility recognized and accepted by the 
[British] trade union movement, arising out of the 
expansion in joint consultation and the increasing 
use of industrial and management techniques, is 
that of providing technical training for union 
officers and workplace representatives so that they 
can talk on [equal] terms with management and 
offer competent advice. The TUC [conducts] 
regularly 1-week stage I and II courses and week- 
end and 1-day conferences on production and 
management subjects, as well as courses on indus- 
trial relations. From time to time, arrangements 
are made with firms of industrial consultants for 
trade union officers to receive training over longer 
periods. [In addition], many affiliated unions— 
sometimes in conjunction with the TUC or with 
educational authorities—have provided technical 
training facilities ranging from 1-day to 1-month 
residential courses for their officers and members. 
None of this trade union training is designed to 
produce work-study specialists or industrial engi- 
neers. The object is to give officers an appreci- 
ation of the techniques so that they can better 
represent their members and undertake a stronger 
and more positive role in industry. 
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Major Wage Developments, 
First Half of 1956 ‘ 


WaGE RATES were increased in all but 3 of a 
group of 570 selected labor-management agree- 
ments, each affecting 1,000 or more workers, 
negotiated during the first half of 1956. These 
contracts covered approximately 2 million workers. 
In addition, about 1.2 million workers received 
pay increases during the January—June period 
that had been agreed upon in earlier negotiations. 

The most commonly specified increases averaged 
7 but under 11 cents an hour; such raises were 
provided by agreements covering almost 2 out 
of every 5 workers included in this summary. 
(See table 1.) Nearly half of the workers were 
covered by contracts that provided average 
increases of at least 11 cents an hour. Contracts 
covering about 725,000 workers were negotiated 
for a period of more than a year and specified 
further rate increases to go into effect in subsequent 
years. 

The first general wage advances in several 
years were negotiated for substantial numbers of 


textile and apparel workers: employees of the 
northern wool and cotton-textile industries, major 
carpet manufacturers,’ and manufacturers of men’s 
and boys’ apparel. They were the first such 
increases since 1951, 1952, and 1953, respectively. 

Three out of every 4 agreements, covering about 
1.7 million workers, either established or liberal- 
ized one or more supplementary benefits.’ (In 
the first.6 months of 1955, about two-thirds of the 
agreements in which wages were an issue altered 
supplementary benefits.‘) Health and welfare 
benefits were most frequently affected, being 
changed in 2 out of 5 agreements, and affecting 
nearly 1 million workers. Over a third of the 


1 This article covers collectively bargained settlements involving 1,000 or 
more workers reported in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Monthly Reports 
on Current Wage Developments. Settlements in construction, the service 
trades, finance, and Government are not included. However, the article 
does include a special section on changes in union wage scales in the con- 
struction industry. 

2 Increases by the major carpet manufacturers resulted from an arbitration 
award under a wage reopening provision of the contract between the Textile 
Workers Union and one of the companies. See Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1956 (p. 952). 

3 These included the 3 contracts that did not increase wage rates. In an 
additional 15 situations, accounting for 100,000 workers, wages were not an 
issue but supplementary benefits were increased. 

‘See Major Wage Developments, First Half of 1955, Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1955 (p. 1125). 


TABLE 1.—Changes in wages and supplementary practices provided by selected collective bargaining settlements, January I- 


June 


80, 1956! 





Wage actions 


Number of settlements— 





Settlements | Workers covered | 





Type of wage action 


Num-| Per- 


Approxi- | Per- 
ber | cent * 


mate 
number 





| Not |Redue- 


Establishing or liberalizing supplementary practices 
chang-| ing 





Pre- | Shift | Holl- 


cent 3 | Total?) mium | differ- 





3 


All actions ¢_. 


| | | | ing | sup- 
| | | Health| Supple- jsupple-| ple- 
Vaca-| Pen- and | mental | Other| men- | men- 
tions | sions‘! 'welfare, unem —a prac- ben J tary 
} | Plans ¢ ment tices *| pi - | prac- 
| | efi ft plans | Rices | tices 


\———| ——$— 


124 | 148 | 


days 


197 | m1 | 








No wage change 
Increases in avenge hourly wages_ 
cents 


11 and under 13 cents. - 
13 and under 15 cents. | 
15 and under 17 cents_-___....-_| 
17 cents and over__- 
Not spec’ 

Decreases in wages 

















% 








SCAN Baenwor 








1 This tabulation relates to settlements involving 1,000 or more workers 
bm concluded during the 6month period. It includes all wage changes 
otiated during the January-June period that are scheduled to go into 
effect during the contract year, i. e., the 12-month period following the effec- 
tive date of the agreement. The value of percentage increases has been esti- 
mated in terms of cents per hour on the basis of available information on 
wage levels in the industry. The tabulation excludes: (1) Settlements in- 
volving fewer than 1,000 workers; (2) settlements in construction, the service 
es, finance, and Government; (3) instances in which contract reopening 
vileges were not exercised; (4) wage increases and changes in supplemen- 
tary practices that went into effect during the period but that were negotiated 
earlier (for example, deferred wage - pred cost-of-living adjustments, or 
annual improvement factor increases). 
uw of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


3 This total is smaller than the sum of the individual items since some settle- 
ments affected more than one item. 

4 Includes settlements in which agreement Provided for increased contri- 
butions to maintain existing benefits. 

‘The most commonly reported practices were supplemental jury~iuty 
pay in 26 settlements; paid funeral leave in 22 settlements; paid sick leave in 
19 settlements; and severance pay in 14 settlements. 

* Excludes 15 settlements affecting 100,000 employees in which wages were 
not an issue but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

7 Two settlements that liberalized some benefits reduced other benefits. 

§ One settlement that liberalized some benefits discontinued payment for 
doctor’s visits. 

* One settlement that liberalized some benefits eliminated two bonuses 
totaling $100 annually. 
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contracts liberalized vacation provisions—most 
frequently lengthening vacations for workers with 
10 or more years’ service—and more than a 
fourth revised provisions for paid holidays, 
generally adding 1 paid holiday annually. The 
situations in which holidays and pensions were 
liberalized each affected about 465,000 workers. 

Cost-of-living escalator clauses were continued 
or inaugurated by 32 agreements, affecting about 
193,000 workers. They were discontinued in 5 
cases, covering about 13,000 workers. 

Wage increases during the first half of 1956 
appear to be more comparable with those nego- 
tiated during the second half of 1955 than during 
the first 6 months of that year. Although wage 
increases averaging at least 11 cents an hour ac- 
counted for nearly one-half of the workers covered 
by the contracts summarized during the first half 
of 1956, they covered only about 7 percent of the 
workers during the first half of 1955 but nearly 
60 percent during the second half of that year. 


Union Scales in Seven Construction Trades 


Union wage rates were increased during the 
first half of 1956 for nearly 7 out of 10 of the ap- 
proximately 700 building trades wage scales stud- 
ied quarterly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.® 
In the corresponding period of 1955, slightly more 
than one-half of these scales were changed. Of the 
increases in 1956, more than three-fourths were 
at least 10 cents an hour as compared with about 
two-thirds in the first half of 1955. The most 
usual raises put into effect during the current 6- 
month period were 10 and 15 cents, with each of 
these accounting for over one-fifth of the adjust- 
ments. (See table 2.) 

Two out of 5 wage-scale changes during the 
first 6 months of 1956 amounted to 15 or more 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of increases in union wage scales 
in 7 construction trades! in 100 cities, January 3- 
July 2, 1956 





| No 
Cents-per-hour increases | pence hd 





All increases. . _. 


Under 5.0__ ae, ee 
6.0 and under 10.0... aE Fas 7 





1 Bricklayers, carp carpenters, electricians, painters, plasterers, plumbers, and 
building la! 


cents an hour—more than double the proportion 
reporting changes of this magnitude in the corre- 
sponding period in 1955. The level of union scales 
for all construction workers studied, including 
those that remained unchanged, increased an aver- 
age of 9 cents in this first 6 months compared with 
6 cents in the same period of 1955. 

Unlike the data for other industries, which are 
limited to situations in which contracts were re- 
opened or renegotiated, information for the con- 
struction trades is collected quarterly for all 700 
wage scales, whether or not these rates were rene- 
gotiated during the period. The construction 
data relate to changes effective in the current 
quarter regardless of when they were negotiated, 
whereas the data for the other industries relate 
only to changes negotiated during the quarter. 


—Dona.tp L. HELM anp Ricuarp G. SEEFER 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


§ Seven major trades in 100 cities; for identification of trades, see footnote 1 
table 2. 





Nonselective hiring and firing [of older workers] that uses birthdays as a 
quick, convenient index of marginality is an anachronism in an age in which 


business and government boast of efficiency. 


It is destroying morale of 


untold numbers of people, stripping them of economic self-sufficiency and 


emotional sustenance. 


—A. J. Abrams, Discrimination Against Older Workers in Various Countries. (Jn 
Old Age in the Modern World, Edinburgh and London, E. & 8. Livingstone, Ltd., 


1955, p. 295.) 


399187—56——_4 
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Earnings of Communications 
Workers in October 1955 


Earnin6Gs of the 686,000 employees of the Nation’s 
communications carriers averaged $1.94 an hour 
in October 1955, 5 cents above October 1954.! 
Average hourly earnings in the four main carrier 
groups were as follows: class A telephone carriers 
(chiefly Bell system), $1.95; wire telegraph oper- 
ations (excluding messengers, officials, managerial] 
assistants, and ocean-cable employees) of Western 
Union Telegraph Co., $1.86; and radiotelegraph 
carriers and ocean-cable carriers (both excluding 
officials and assistants), $2.19 and $2.08, respec- 
tively. 

Women employed as experienced switchboard 
operators, who accounted for approximately a 
fourth of the 642,700 telephone workers covered 
by the study, averaged $1.49 an hour in October 
1955. The 122,500 nonsupervisory clerical em- 


ployees (114,000 women and 8,500 men) averaged 
$1.60 an hour. October 1955 averages for numer- 
ically important job categories staffed by men 
were $1.83 for linemen, $2.26 for PBX and station 
installers, $2.28 for central office repairmen, $2.32 
for cable splicers, and $2.50 for exchange repair- 
men. 

Average earnings of telephone workers were 
generally highest in the Middle Atlantic, Great 
Lakes, and Pacific regions and lowest in the 
Southeast and Mountain regions (table 1). 


1 Based on annual reports filed with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by carriers engaged in interstate or foreign communications by means 
of their own facilities or through connections with the facilities of another 
carrier under direct or indirect common control. Information included in 
this study relates to all carriers except radiotelegraph and ocean-cable carriers 
with annual operating revenues below $50,000 and telephone carriers with 
annual revenues below $250,000. For further details, including data on 
additional occupations, see BLS Report No. 108. It is estimated that this 
study covers more than nine-tenths of the workers in the communications 
industries. For a summary of the Bureau’s study of communications 
workers’ earnings in October 1954, see Monthly Labor Review, November 
1955 (p. 1253). The earnings data contained in this summary were computed 
by dividing scheduled weekly compensation by scheduled weekly hours. 


TABLE 1.—Employees of class A telephone carriers: | Average hourly earnings ? of employees in selected occupations by regions,* 
October 1955 





United States 4 


New England i Middle Atlantic Great Lakes Chesapeake 





Occupation = 
Number) Average 
of hourly | 





| 
Ail employees, except officials and assistants __..__-| 642, 693 693 


Number | Average | Number | Averace | Number | Average 
hourly x of hourly of | hourly of hourly 


workers | | | ein | | earnings | weilens earnings | workers | earnings workers | earnings 


| 


50, 603 | $1. 90 | 145, 495 | $2.04 | 7, 589 | 


we 


$1.08 





Nonsupervisory employees § 
Cable splicers : 
Cable splicers’ helpers. 
Central office repairmen_ 
Exchange repairmen 
Experienced switchboard operators 
Linemen 
Mechanics, building and motor-vehicle service. 
PBX and station installers___............-..- 
Test-board men and repeatermen 
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SIR 


ss 


44, 815 1.77 1.89 | 102, 192 
940 2.44 2. 46 2, 159 
797 1.35 | 1.35 1, 326 

1, 824 2.45 5, 914 
487 | 2.52} 3,481 | 

15, 344 1.59 | 28, 235 

1, 194 | 1.96 | 2,981 | 
176 2.29 | 564 
558 2. 37 5, 861 
529 2.68 1, 745 


} 
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North Central | South Central Mountain 





All employees, except officials and assistants $1. 69 | 


| 
| 


28, 521 $1.71 | 86,474 
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a rvisory employees § 
 iiitistencccs 

Gable splicers’ helpers___- 
Centra] office repairmen : sill 
Exchange repairmen. + re 
Experienced switchboard operators. 
eS RS eee ee -| 
Mechanics, building and motor-vehicle service _| 
PBX and station installers a 
Test-board men and repeatermen-__-____- We a -=--| 
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, 044 
591 
. 566 | 
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, 317 
, 762 
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1 Covers telephone carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 


3 Average hourly earnings were computed by dividing total scheduled 
weekly compensation by total scheduled weekly hours. 

* The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania: 
Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and W isconsin; Chesapeake— 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeastern — 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; North Central—lowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; South Central—Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas (except El Paso County); Moun- 
tain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho (south of Salmon River), Montana, Nov ada, 
New Mexico, Texas (El ’Paso County), Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—Cali- 
fornia, Idaho (north of Salmon River), Oregon, and W. ashington. 

‘ Figures include long-lines employees and class A telephone carrier em- 
ployees in the territories. 

§ Excludes officials and managerial assistants, professional and semi- 
professional employees, and nonclerical business office and sales emr loyees. 
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TABLE 2.—Western Union Telegraph Co.: Percentage distribution of wire-telegraph employees by average hourly earnings,' 
selected occupations, October 1955 and 1954 





| Experienced telegraph operators (ex- | 
| All employees ex- cept Morse) | 
| | 

| 


Mechanics, 
building service 


cept messen- Laborers | Linemen and 
Average hourly earnings! cablemen 
(in cents) Commercial Traffic depart- 
department ment 











80 and under 90 

99 and under 100__ 

100 and under 120_.______ 
120 and under 140__ 

140 and under 160_____ 
169 and under 180___ 

180 and under 200____ 

200 and under 225. 

225 and under 250 

250 and over 





Total... 3 ’ 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 


100.0 


Number of workers 29,307| 3.452) 3,199, 2830) 2,822) 192 157 838 856 
Average hourly earnings !_____! $1. 86 $1.84 | $1.44 $1. 42 | $1. 69 | $1. 69 | $1.60 $1. 55 . 96 $1.95 








| 
Messengers. foot and Messengers, motor | Morse operators Subscribers’ equip- | Telephone operators 
bicycle | ment maintainers | 


1955 1954 





80 and under 9 

90 and under 100 

100 and under 120 

120 and under 140_ 

140 and under 160____. 
160 and under 180___. 
180 and under 200 

200 and under 225... 
225 and under 250. 

250 and over. ._.-. 


Total... 7 a | 100.0 100.0 


100.0 | 100, 0 100.0 








Nunber of workers 5, ( 7! “6, 122 | 5 764 | 852 993 892 
Average hourly earnings !__. iy $0. 90 $1. 32 $1. 87 | $1. 87 $2.09 $2.09 | 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
and late shifts. . ait . , 
2? Excludes officials and assistants and ocean-cable employees. Data for Note.—Because of rounding, distributions may not always total 100. 


the latter are incorporated in table 4. 


TasLe 3.—Principal radiotelegraph carriers:' Percentage distribution of employees by average hourly earnings,’ selected 
occupations, October 1955 and 1954 





All employees | Marine coastal | Mechanics and | Messengers, foot! Radio operating | Teletype- 
except officials station operators) maintenance and bicycle | technicians | Radio operators | multifiex 


Average hourly earnings ? (in cents) | and assistants 4 | technicians | | operators 


0 _ - ——$—__-— | ee 





| | | 
1955 | 19 1955 | 1954 | 1955 ‘ 955 | 19% 1955 


1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 1954 
8 and under_-_.._._- 
9) and under 100____- 
100 and under 120 
120 and under 140 
140 and under 160 
160 and under 180 
180 and under 200 
200 and under 225 
225 and under 250 
250 and over... 





acenwenwem: 


Total . . 100.0 100. } b | } 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 


Number of workers ...-- 526 | 4,613 125 |, 124| 412 | : 336 267 | 
Average hourly earnings ? 2. $2.09 | $2.31 | $2.5 2.0 0. § 63 | $2.45) $2.54 





1 Covers radiotelegraph carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding 4 Less than 0.05 percent. 

$50,000 + 

7 ‘See footnote 2, table 1. Note.—Because of rounding, distributions may not always total 100. 
3 Excludes employees working for radiotelegrapb carrivrs outside the con- 

tinental United States. y 
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TABLE 4.—Principal ocean-cable carriers: Percentage 
distribution of employees by average hourly earnings,? 
selected occupations, October 1955 and 1954 





All em- 
ployees 
except offi- 
cials and 
assistants * 


Cable 
operators 


Messengers, 
foot and 
bicycle 


Telety 

multifiex 

Average hourly earn- 
ings ? (in cents) 











80 and under 90 


100 and under 120 
120 and under 140 
140 and under 169 

















/100. 0 | 100.0 





Number of workers____|1, 359 —— m0 “o 193 | 198° 


Average hourly earn- | 
ings {$2.08 |$2. 05 \$2. 45 |$2. 42 |$0. 94 |90. 96 $1. 83 | | $1. 86 








1 Covers ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 
$50,000; includes ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Co. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1 

3 Excludes employees working for the ocean-cable carriers outside the 
continental United 


Norte.—Because of rounding, distributions may not always total 100. 


Earnings of Bell System workers were substan- 
tially higher than those of similar groups of work- 
ers in other telephone companies.? For example, 
experienced switchboard operators of the Bell 
System averaged $1.51 an hour, compared with 
$1.14 for those in non-Bell companies. Linemen 
averaged $1.84 an hour compared with $1.62 for 
comparable workers in the smaller companies. 
Averages for nonsupervisory clerical workers were 
$1.61 and $1.33 an hour in Bell and non-Bell 
companies, respectively. 

Total employment in class A telephone carriers 
increased by 33,000 compared with October 1954. 
Largest employment gains were reported in the 
construction, installation, and maintenance de- 
partments. 


Western Union Telegraph Co.’s 30,000 employees 
in nonmessenger job groups averaged $1.86 an 
hour in October 1955. Straight-time rates of pay 
for workers in job categories in which women pre- 
dominated included: $1.44 for experienced tele- 
graph operators (except Morse operators) in the 
commercial department and $1.69 for those in the 
traffic department, $1.58 for telephone operators, 
and $1.70 for nonsupervisory clerical workers. 
Among the major job groups in which men out- 
numbered women, average hourly rates were $1.87 
for Morse operators, $1.96 for linemen and cable- 
men, and $2.09 for subscribers’ equipment main- 
tainers (table 2). 

The 7,463 messengers comprised approximately 
a fifth of the wire-telegraph employees and as a 
group averaged $1 an hour in October 1955. 
Foot and bicycle messengers outnumbered motor 
messengers by more than 4 to 1; averages for these 
categories were 90 cents and $1.32, respectively. 
Nearly two-fifths of the messengers were employed 
on a part-time basis, averaging 88 cents an hour 
as compared with $1.02 for full-time employees. 

The radiotelegraph and ocean-cable carriers to- 
gether accounted for about 1 percent (5,885) of 
the 686,000 employees covered by the study. 
Average hourly earnings for all employees except 
officials and assistants in these industries were 
$2.19 for radiotelegraph carriers and $2.08 for 
ocean-cable carriers (tables 3 and 4). 


—L. Earu Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


2 The 23 reporting units of the Bell System employed 97 percent of the 
telephone workers covered by the study. The average employment of these 
units, which typically service an entire State or number of States, exceeds 
25,000. Other telephone companies, although widely distributed geograph- 
ically, are more local in nature and generally employ fewer than 500 workers 





Fascinated by the apparent self-government of [automation’s] mechanical 
devices, some persons have been led to suppose that [it] may diminish the 
need for human thinking and the employment of men and women with high 


levels of skill and well-educated minds. 


In fact, however, the reverse is true; 


automation may reduce the demand for muscular labor and for repetitive 
drudgery, but is will increase the need for intellect and skill among all who 
plan, produce, operate, and maintain the process, 


—Manpower and Education, National Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Administrators, Washington, 1956 (pp. 


21-22). 





Technical Note 





Measuring Comparable Living Costs 
in Cities of Diverse Characteristics 


MeasurEMENT of the costs of equivalent levels of 
living in communities of diverse economic, cultural, 
and demographic characteristics involves many 
technical problems. Consequently, very few 
empirical comparisons of this kind have been 
made, despite a continuing need for such statistics. 
One method of making such comparisons, however, 
was developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and applied in studies comparing living costs of 
office workers’ families in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and in Honolulu, Hawaii, with costs of comparable 
families of Federal employees in Washington, 
D. C.! 

The Bureau’s measure of intercity differences 
in the cost of equivalent levels of living of similar 
occupational groups was designed to take account 
of local variations in family needs, the goods and 
services available, and social and cultural prefer- 
ences. This article briefly describes the conceptual 
framework and the methodology developed for the 
purpose of conducting such studies. 


Definition of Comparable Living Costs 


Every comparison of living costs depends upon 
some concept of equivalence. In constructing an 
index measuring relative differences in living costs 
in two or more places, it is customary to define 
equivalence in terms of economic welfare.? Equiv- 
alence in this sense is achieved when families in 
each place attain the same level of satisfaction 
from the goods and services they consume. 

A rational definition of equivalence is not diffi- 
cult to establish when a single “market basket’’ ® 
is equally representative of the goods and services 
purchased by families in the two places being 
compared. When the goods and services avail- 
able, and family consumption habits are the same 
in the two places, a single market basket does 
define equal well-being: in such a case, an index 


of intercity differences in equivalent living costs 
is simply the ratio of the costs of the same market 
basket in place A and place B. 

The definition of equivalence becomes more 
complex when, in the two places being compared 
(as, for example, San Juan and Washington), the 
goods and services available, and family con- 
sumption patterns, are quite different. In such 
comparisons, a single market basket is not equally 
representative of both places; some items impor- 
tant in the consumption pattern in place A are 
not available or are less important in place B; 
similarly, some items important in place B are not 
available or are less important in place A. For 
example, some of the tropical food products which 
frequently appear on dinner tables in San Juan 
cannot be purchased in Washington, and there are 
no simple criteria for decidiag what kinds of food 
which are sold in Washington markets should be 
substituted for them. Even more important, the 
type of housing which has been developed to meet 
the climate of Puerto Rican coastal cities would 
be neither suitable nor available in Washington, 
and again it is difficult to establish what type of 
housing in Washington is equivalent to the kind of 
housing in San Juan. The same kinds of differ- 
ences also exist, of course, in any two cities with 
diverse characteristics. 

It is generally true, moreover, that in a given 
place prices are relatively high for items not com- 
monly bought by the majority of the population. 
Thus, one would expect that if a complete market 
basket typical of San Juan family consumption 

1 The San Juan-Washington comparison was based on data for 1950; the 
Honolulu-W ashington study related to 1951. 

? Ragnar Frisch, for example, states: ‘‘A cost of living index is a ratio 
between two expenditures, one pertaining to one price situation and the other 
to another price situation. But this, of course, is not a sufficient definition. 
. . . Inorder to give meaning to the concept, an extra condition must be put 
on the two expenditures compared. In my opinion, this cannot be done in 
any other way than by saying that the persons or families having these 
expenditures shall be, in some sense of the word, ‘equally well off.’ "’ See 
Methods of Measuring the Relative Cost of Living, mimeographed report 
of meeting held in Washington, D. C., July 26-27, 1937, with statisticians 
and economists representing a number of Government agencies. 

§ The term “market basket,’’ in this usage, means a list of family purchases 


based on family expenditure studies which shows, for each item, the quantity 
and the quality purchased, as well as average expenditures, 
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could be priced in Washington, it would cost more 
there: some items bought by San Juan families 
are so scarce in Washington they can be found 
only in high-priced specialty stores; in San Juan, 
however, these same items are sold in volume and 
are relatively inexpensive. Similarly, if it were 
possible to price a typical Washington family 
market basket in San Juan, it would probably 
cost more there. 

The relation between costs in Washington and 
San Juan was tested for two major components of 
family expenditures—food and transportation. 
Taking into account identical items which are 


actually available in both cities, regardless of 
volume of sales or price level, food purchases 
representative of the consumption pattern of 
Washington Federal employees’ families cost 32 
percent more in San Juan than in Washington, 
and transportation purchases cost 13 percent more. 
Similarly, food purchases characteristic of office 
workers’ families in San Juan cost 27 percent less 
in San Juan than in Washington and transporta- 
tion cost 23 percent less. That is, if two sets of 
indexes were calculated—using the Washington 
food and transportation budgets as weights for 
the first and the San Juan budgets as weights for 


Fitted Regressions of Expenditures for Necessities on Income, Four-person Families of Office 


Workers in Washington, D. C., and San Juan, P. R., 1950 
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the second, contradictory results would be ob- 
tained. Taking costs in Washington as 100, the 
first set of indexes (using Washington budget 
weights) for San Juan would show a food index 
of 132 and a transportation index of 113. The 
second set (using San Juan budget weights) for 
San Juan would show a food index of 73 and a 
transportation index of 77. Thus, the first set 
of indexes indicates that food and transportation 
costs are higher in San Juan than in Washington, 
while the second indicates that they are lower. 

In making this type of place-to-place comparison 
of living costs, a common procedure has been to 
arrive at a single cost comparison by averaging 
the two sets of answers obtained, using, for 
example,. Fisher’s “ideal” index formula. Ob- 
viously, however, when the two sets of indexes 
vary as markedly as those cited above—a differ- 
ence of 59 index points between the two food 
indexes and 36 index points between the two trans- 
portation indexes—any average index is doubtful 
of meaning and difficult to interpret. 


‘The “ideal” formula, initially devised for making time-to-time price 
indexes, is stated symbolically as follows: 


> 
Poa) 2Ba8ey ZPet> 


Zp. Go Zp. dn 


where P means price index 
p refers to price of an individual commodity 
q refers to quantity purchased 
subscript , refers to the “base’”’ period from which price changes are 
measured 
subscript , refers to the period being compared with the base. 

Obviously, for place-to-place comparisons, the subscripts , and , would 
relate, respectively, to the “base” community and the other community 
being compared. 

‘ The determination of equivalent economic groups in two or more places 
through the correspondence of the percentage spent on necessities, might, 
in some comparisons lead to different ratios for different paired groups of 
families. Such a result means that the low-, medium-, and high-income 
classes in one or both of the localities have fundamentally different scales 
of preferences. When this is the case, the cost-of-living comparisons for the 
two places must be based on different population groups. For example, the 
relative cost of living for urban and rural families in two places might be 
quite different. 

The identification of equivalent groups through an analysis of the consump- 
tion at different income levels has been studied by Ragnar Frisch, Hans 
Staehle, and René Roy, among others. The essential concepts used in the 
Washington-San Juan comparison were described by René Roy in La 
hiérarchie des besoins et la notion de groupes dans l’economie de choix (in 
Econometrica, January 1943, Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 13-24). 

* If y=a+b log z and y’=a’+b’ log z’ represent the relation of expenditures 
on necessities y and y’ to income z and z’ among Washington families and 
San Juan families, respectively, the deflator ‘“‘p” may be estimated either 


from the ratio ¥ or from the antilog of the difference @_¢ . The estimate 


7 
used was am on 8 weighted average of log p, with o bhai of the 
variances of log : and of (-5) as weights. The normal equations 
for a least squares determination of the parameters a, b, and p in the equation 
path log z (fitted to the data for both places and with p=1 for Washing- 


ton) proved difficult to solve with numerical accuracy. 


The BLS study reported in this note had, for 
its ultimate purpose, the derivation of equivalent 
though not identical market baskets that could 
be used in the formulation of a single index for 
cost-of-living comparisons. The determination of 
the relative cost of living in places with dissimilar 
consumption patterns depends on a definition of 
the groups of families that are ‘equally well off.” 
Groups of families of the same size in different 
localities can be considered in the same economic 
level when their incomes are utilized to the same 
extent in supplying their basic needs. By this 
definition, the families that allocate, say, 60 per- 
cent of their incomes on primary necessities in 
one locality are in the same economic circum- 
stances as the families in another locality that 
also spend 60 percent of their incomes on neces- 
sities. The ratio of the incomes provides a measure 
of the cost of living for these groups in the first 
place compared to the second. 

When the ratios of the incomes of a number of 
paired groups in the first locality compared to the 
second (such as the pairs of groups spending 60 
percent, 50 percent, 40 percent, and 30 percent 
on necessities), are approximately the same, the 
average ratio can be interpreted as a measure of 
the difference in the purchasing power of money 
in the two places. In this case, the ratio has the 
property of a “deflator” in that the relation be- 
tween deflated income and deflated expenditures 
on necessities in the first place duplicates the 
relation between income and expenditures in the 
second place.’ Accordingly, the deflator can be 
determined through statistical analysis of the 
curves fitted to data on expenditures and income 
in the two places. 

At successive economic levels, expenditures for 
necessities increase in amount but decrease in 
proportion to total expenditures for goods and 
services. Various types of curves might be fitted 
to the data for each city, but the semilogarithmic 
line (y=a+56 log z, where y=expenditures for 
necessities and z=total money receipts) was 
judged the best mathematical statement of the 
empirical relationship between expenditures on 
necessities and income as exhibited by the survey 
data for office workers’ families in San Juan, 
Honolulu, and Washington.* The value of the 
deflator was determined from the equations of 
this type fitted to the data for the two territorial 
cities and Washington. 
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The deflator so calculated serves as a “bench- 
mark’”’ estimate of the relative cost of living. The 
complete comparison of goods and services pur- 
chased by families of equivalent economic status 
will provide the basis for the construction of two 
index market baskets which represent the same 
level of satisfaction. The cost of these market 
baskets could be determined recurrently from col- 
lections of price data. 


The San Juan- Washington Comparison 


The basic data on which the analysis for San 
Juan and Washington was based were obtained 
from special family income and expenditure sur- 
veys conducted by the Bureau in 1950. The de- 
tailed reports secured from 4-person families were 
used in this comparison; they covered over 250 
families of white-collar workers in San Juan and 
more than 40C comparable families of Federal em- 
ployees in Washington.’ (Most of the workers in- 
cluded in the San Juan survey were local citizens 
and not migrants from the United States.) Aver- 
age expenditures for the items purchased during 
the survey year were calculated for families classi- 
fied by family size and economic level (as defined 
by total money receipts) within each city. 

The expenditure data for individual commodities 
and services were then classified either as “‘neces- 
sities’’—those items purchased in the same or de- 
creasing quantities by the population as total 
money resources rose—or “luxuries’’—those items 
which were purchased in increasing quantities by 
the population as total money resources rose. The 
income elasticity of the quantity of each commodity 
or service purchased was estimated from the income 
elasticity of the relative number of families buying 
the commodity orservice, because the survey sched- 
ules did not provide for comprehensive information 
on quantities bought. The substitution of the 
relative number of families buying for the average 
quantity purchased may have added slightly to 
the total volume of necessities as defined, but, on 
the whole, there is a high correlation between 
the average quantities purchased and the relative 
number of families making the purchases. 

Examples of necessities defined by the income 
elasticity in Washington but not in San Juan are: 


electric fans, dry cleaning of women’s clothing, 
home telephone; in foods, canned salmon, bacon, 
cold cuts, and frankfurters. Conversely, the fol- 
lowing items were regarded as necessities in San 
Juan but not in Washington: mosquito netting, 
washing machines, and wooden benches and stools, 
school uniforms, powdered milk, olive oil, French 
bread, and cured cr smoked fish. 

Comparison of the relation of total expenditures 
on necessities to income in the two cities showed 
the curve for San Juan located at a higher level 
than that for Washington. The value of the de- 
flator, calculated in the manner described previ- 
ously, was found to be 118. (See chart.) This 
means that, when living costs of Federal workers’ 
families of four persons in Washington were taken 
as the base, living costs for officeworkers’ families 
of equivalent economic status and equal size in 
San Juan were 18 percent higher in 1950. The 
similar study comparing costs in Honolulu and 
Washington yielded a deflator of 115 in 1951. 

These “‘deflators” represent the average differ- 
ence in the costs of equivalent levels of living for 
the population groups surveyed, based on the anal- 
ysis of the relation between income and expendi- 
tures for necessities in the two cities. At equiva- 
lent levels of satisfaction, as defined, families of 
the same size in each community spend the same 
proportion of income on necessities. 


—ELeanor M. Snyper 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


1 In Washington, detailed reports of expenditures, income, and savings for 
the preceding 12 months were obtained from about 625 families and single 
consumers who had lived in the Washington area and whose head and chief 
earner had been employed as an officeworker in the Federal service for the 
past 12months. The sample for the detailed expenditure survey was selected 
from the returns of a preliminary mail questionnaire sent to about 4,800 office 
workers (85 percent of whom responded) in a sample of 19 Federal agencies. 

In San Juan, preliminary eligibility questionnaires were sent to 3,000 office 
workers employed by both government and private establishments. The 
employer sample included 6 Federal, 10 Insular, and 3 municipal agencies, 
and 40 private companies. From returns of this preliminary survey, a sample 
of 300 families of 3, 4, and 5 persons was selected. The sample included 60 
families of Federal officeworkers, representative of all income levels. The 
eligibility questionnaires for non-Federal workers were stratified by income 
and family size and a proportionate sample of 110 families was first selected. 
This was supplemented by an additional sample of 130 families to give an 
adequate number of reports for all levels of the income distribution. To be 
eligible for inclusion in the family expenditure survey, the family must have 
resided in the San Juan area throughout the preceding 12 months and the fam- 
ily head and chief earner employed as an officeworker during this time. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Duty to Minimize Losses in Back-Pay Awards. 
The National Labor Relations Board held ! that, 
in determining whether a discriminatorily dis- 
charged employee has made reasonable efforts to 
secure other employment during a back-pay award 
period, registration with the government employ- 
ment services will no longer be given conclusive 
effect, but that his obligation to minimize his loss 
of earnings is satisfied if he makes a reasonable 
effort to find new employment which is “‘substan- 
tially equivalent” to the position from which he 
was discharged and is suitable to a person of his 
background and experience. 

In an earlier decision,? the Board had found 
that the employer in this case had discriminatorily 
discharged 40 employees and as part of its remedy 
had ordered the employer to pay these employees 
back pay. The employer, however, contended 
that two of the employees had failed to make 
reasonable efforts to secure other employment 
during the back-pay period and that their back 
pay should be reduced by the amount one could 
reasonably estimate they would have earned had 
they made proper efforts to find other employment. 

Prior to their discharge, these two employees 
had worked as knitters. After their discharge, 
they registered with the State Department of 
Employment Security but had received no job 
referrals. They also sought work in nearby tex- 
tile mills, and one of them ultimately had applied 
for jobs in textile and automobile plants in distant 
cities to which she had moved. They made no 
attempt, however, to secure lower paying employ- 
ment which may have been available to them in 
retail stores, seasonal freezing plants, and seasonal 
crop picking. They remained unemployed for a 
period substantially in excess of 2 years. 

The Board, modifying a long established policy,’ 
stated, ‘‘in view of the fact that government em- 


ployment services are but one of several means 
which are normally used by unemployed persons 
in seeking new employment and their effectiveness 
in placing registrants varies widely with the type 
and supply of labor being sought, we shall no longer 
give conclusive weight to registration with such 
agencies in determining the issue of reasonable 
search .. .” 

However, the Board held that, ““To extend the 
duty to minimize loss still further . . . by re- 
quiring discriminatees to ‘lower their sights’ after 
an initial period of unsuccessful effort to find sub- 
stantially equivalent employment, would, .. . 
seriously impair the effectiveness of the back-pay 
remedy. ... We conclude that, in cases in- 
volving the issue of reasonable search, the obliga- 
tion of a discriminatee to minimize his loss of 
earnings is satisfied if he makes reasonable efforts 
to find new employment which is substantially 
equivalent to the position from which he was dis- 
charged and is suitable to a person of his back- 
ground and experience.” 

The Board thereupon reaffirmed its award of 
back pay to the two discriminatees despite their 
failure to canvass lower paying employment op- 
portunities. 


Refusal To Bargain. A Federal court of appeals 
held * that an employer had unlawfully refused to 
bargain by insisting, during negotiations with a 
union, that any agreement contain a clause re- 
quiring ratification of the contract by a secret 
vote of the employees and another clause providing 
for nullification if the number of checkoff author- 
izations should fall below 50 percent of total em- 
ployment. 

After the union in this case had been elected as 
bargaining representative by the employees, the 
company refused to enter into any collective 
bargaining agreement which did not contain the 
ratification and nullification clauses. Ultimately, 
charges were filed with the Board, which found 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor jaw or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Southern Silk Millis, Inc., 116 NLRB No. 96 (Aug. 22, 1956). 

2 Southern Silk Mills, Inc., 101 NLRB No. 9 (1952). 

3 Harvest Queen Mill and Elevator Co., 90 NLRB No. 320 (1950). 

4 NLRB v. Darlington Veneer Co., Inc. (C. A. 4, Aug. 20, 1956) 
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that the company’s action constituted a refusal to 
bargain. The court, in enforcing the NLRB 
order, pointed out that an employer may not 
insist upon including, as a condition to entering 
into a contract, terms which have no relation to 
the statutory duty to bargain on wages, hours, 
and working conditions. In this case, the court 
said, the ratification clause would amount to a 
limitation upon the exclusive representation status 
of the bargaining agent under the statute, and the 
nullification clause would require that a majority 
of the employees “‘not only belong to the union 
but... have in effect checkoff agreements,” 
while “the statute does not require that a majority 
of the employees, or any of them, belong to the 
bargaining union.” 


Payment of Dues Prior to Discharge. The National 
Labor Relations Board held * that an employee 
who made a full and unqualified tender of union 
dues owed by him, after an arbitrator found that 
his discharge could properly be demanded for 
nonpayment of his dues but before he was actually 
discharged, could not lawfully be discharged for 
lateness in paying his dues. 

The union contract with the company contained 
a maintenance-of-membership clause. The em- 
ployee attempted to resign from the union in 
accordance with the provisions of an escape clause 
in the collective bargaining agreement and stopped 
paying his union dues. The union disputed the 
effectiveness of the resignation and demanded the 
employee’s discharge. Ultimately, the matter 
was submitted to an arbitrator who found that the 
employee had not effectively resigned from the 
union and concluded that the union was, there- 
fore, entitled to demand his discharge for non- 
payment of dues. Prior to his actual discharge, 
however, the employee made a full and unqualified 
tender of all dues owing. The union, neverthe- 
less, insisted on his discharge, and the company 
complied. The company then filed charges with 
the Board alleging that the union’s action in 
demanding the discharge violated Section 8 (b) 
(1) (a) and 8 (b) (2) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

The Board, citing the Aluminum Workers’ case,° 
held that since the employee made a full and 
unqualified tender of back dues before his actual 
discharge, the union could not lawfully demand 
his discharge. ‘‘We see no reason why,” the 


Board said, “‘a tender of back dues should have 
different consequences merely because the em- 
ployee’s delinquency and the union’s right to 
demand his discharge were determined through 
arbitration proceedings, as in the instant case, 
rather than being established by evidence pro- 
produced at a Board hearing, as in the Aluminum 
Workers’ case.” 


Unemployment Compensation 


Independent Contractor Test. Affirming a decision 
by the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission that certain salesmen were engaged in 
“employment” under the State law, a Michigan 
circuit court held’ that the test is not the cus- 
tomary one used in determining whether a person 
is an employee or an independent contractor, but 
rather is one of economic reality. A sufficient 


economic dependence to establish an employer- 
employee relationship may exist without control 
over the detail of the services rendered. The 
court held that the employer’s right to hire and 
fire at will, the use of the firm’s name by the 
salesmen and the pattern of their employment 
recognizing their right to engage in services for 


others, and the demand that they conform to cer- 
tain standards of the employer, justified the finding 
that they were employees. 


One-Year Experience Requirement. The Supreme 
Court of Arkansas * ruled that the 1-year period 
for computing experience rates under the Arkansas 
Employment Security Act applies only to em- 
ployers who have been in business for less than 3 
years. The 1955 amendments to the act permit 
computation of contribution rates for employers 
on the basis of their experience for 1 year if they 
were not subject to the law long enough to have 
the previously required 3 years’ experience. In 
this case, an employer who became subject to the 
act in 1947, but paid no contributions for 1951 
and the first 3 quarters of 1952, contended that his 
rate for 1955 should be computed under the 1-year 


5 The International Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO .. . Lodge 1021, 
116 NLRB No. 92 (Aug. 17, 1956). 

6 Aluminum ‘Workers International Union, 112 NLRB 619, enforced in 
NLRB vy. Aluminum Workers International Union, Local No. 185, AFL, 230 
F. 2d 515 (C. A. 7, Mar. 2, 1956). 

1 Pletcher v. Michigan Employment Security Commission (Mich. Cir. Ct., 
Ingham County, Feb. 24, 1956). 

* Windsor Audit Co. v. Thornbrough, Commissioner of Labor (Ark. Sup. Ct., 
Apr. 2, 1956). 
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provision. The court held that the 1-year period 
cannot apply to an employer subject to the act 
since 1947; his eligibility for an experience rate 
must be determined in accordance with the 3-year 
requirement. 


Labor Dispute Disqualification. A Michigan cir- 
cuit court reversed * the Appeal Board of the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission and 
held that a labor dispute disqualification was inap- 
plicable to the claimant. Claimant was separated 
from his employment in September 1951 because 
of lack of work. Subsequently, a labor dispute at 
his place of employment resulted in a work stop- 
page. The appeal board had held that claimant’s 
unemployment during the work stoppage was 
due to the labor dispute and he was therefore dis- 
qualified from receiving unemployment benefits. 


Availability for Work. A State district court 
decision reversing the Board of Review of the 
Louisiana Bureau of Unemployment Security was 
affirmed by a Louisiana court of appeals, which 
held ® that the evidence abundantly established 
that a claimant for unemployment benefits met 
all the objections raised to her availability. On 
her application for unemployment benefits, claim- 
ant stated that she had no one to care for her 
children and could accept work only between 
8:30 a. m. and 3:00 p.m. The board of review had 
held that claimant was unavailable for work and 
therefore disqualified from receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits although she explained that arrange- 
ments could be made for the children’s care and 
for her transportation in the event she was offered 
work during normal working hours. 


Seasonal Employment. Under the Ohio Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, certain employment 
may be classified as seasonal for the purpose of 
limiting the period during which workers in such 
employment may receive unemployment benefits. 
The statute defines seasonal employment as em- 
ployment in an occupation or industry which cus- 
tomarily operates only during recurring periods 
of less than 36 weeks in any 52 weeks because of 
its seasonal nature or climatic conditions. An ap- 


plication for a seasonal classification by race- 
track operators in the State was rejected by the 
Administrator of the Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation on the ground that a majority 
of the tracks have employees rendering services 
for periods exceeding 36 weeks. An Ohio court 
of common pleas affirmed," holding that the term 
seasonal is related to the vagaries of nature and 
is uncontrolled by human ingenuity. The court 
decision eliminates horse racing from the seasonal 
category since the periods in which it is allowed to 
operate is regulated by statute rather than nature. 


Wages and Hours 


Paid Travel Time as Working Time. A Federal 
district court held ” that “home-to-work” travel 
time of stevedoring employees is not time worked 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act even though 
it is paid for under an industrywide contract. 

The agreement provided all checkers with com- 
pensation for a stated number of hours at straight- 
time pay rates for travel from the employees’ 
union headquarters to specified locations on the 
dock. In a court action, employees sought to 
recover Overtime compensation which included 
such travel time in the workweek. 

“. . . I do not think’’, the court said, “there 
was any intent to create .. . liability with re- 
spect to contracts to compensate for travel 
time. Once Congress removed the liability to pay 
for this time. . . . I think it removed or intended 
to remove any straitjacket upon the negotiating 
parties as to the manner in which it should be paid 
for or the significance of payment for it.”’ 

The court also pointed out that if such travel 
time was held to be time worked under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it would discourage agree- 
ments which, by providing travel-time pay, go 
beyond the requirements of the act. 


* Keinath v. Appeal Board of the Michigan Employment Security Commission 
(Mich. Cir. Ct., Macomb County, Apr. 23, 1956). 

” Taylor v. Administrator of the Division of Employment Security (La. Ct. 
of App., 2d Cir., June 14, 1956). 

"In re Application of Race Tracks of Ohio (Ohio Ct. of Com. Pleas, 
Franklin County, June 21, 1956). 

2 Gramiak v. Pittston Stevedoring Corp. (U. 8. D. C., 8. D., N. Y., June 8, 
1956). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





August 1, 1956 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER approved Public Law 880 (84th 
Cong., 2d sess.), Social Security Amendments to Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Provisions of the Social Security 
Act. (For a review of this and other major Federal laws 
affecting labor, see p. 1159 of this issue.) 


Tue Aluminum Workers International Union signed a 3- 
year, no-strike contract with the Aluminum Company 
oi America, thus averting a threatened strike by 16,000 
employees. A similar agreement, reached on August 6, 
between the union and the Reynolds Metals Co. provided 
a 46-cent-an-hour increase for 6,000 employees in 4 States. 

On August 8, an 8-day strike by 18,000 workers at 12 
Alcoa plants was ended when a 3-year agreement was 
reached with the United Steelworkers similar to the 
union’s earlier settlement with the United States Steel 
Corp. (See Chron. item for July 27, 1956, MLR, Sept. 
1956, and also p. 1197 of this issue.) 

On August 31, the Steelworkers and the Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corp. signed a 3-year agreement sim- 
ilar to the Alcoa and Reynolds contracts negotiated early 
in the month. Employees in the company’s six plants 
throughout the country were affected. 


August 2 


OVERRULING a previous decision, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held that a union, ordered by the Board to 
pay back wages to an employee for illegally causing his 
discharge, cannot deduct sums for social security and sim- 
ilar benefits. This decision was required, the Board said, 
by a 1956 Internal Revenue Service ruling that such pay- 
ments, when made by a union under Board order, are not 
wages. The case was Local 249, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, . .. Pittsburgh, Pa., and Elmer Charles 
Howard. 


Tue Secretary of Labor, acting under the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, issued an order 
raising the employment age to 18 in certain hazardous 
occupations in the manufacture of brick, tile, and kindred 
products, as well as in silica brick and other silica refrac- 
tories, effective September 1, 1956. 


August 3 


AN AGREEMENT between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
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Division of the United States Steel Corp. ended a 98-day 
strike of trainmen which had shut down the company’s 
steel mills in Birmingham, Ala. The settlement followed 
the pattern of the company’s contract with the United 
Steelworkers. (See also p. 1196 of this issue.) 


August 6 


Tue 297-day strike of the United Electrical Workers (Ind.), 
Local 107, at the Essington, Pa., plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. came to a close with the reaching of an 
agreement. (See also p. 1198 of this issue and Chron. 
item for Mar. 20, 1956, MLR, May 1956.) 


August 8 


Tue NLRB ruled that, in a merger of a certified and a 
noncertified union, the merged union succeeded to all the 
bargaining rights of the certified union when, among other 
considerations, (1) the merger was accomplished in a dem- 
ocratic manner, with full knowledge and apparent approval 
of the rank-and-file members of the two organizations and 
(2) the employees involved, as well as other employers, 
considered the consolidated union as the continuance of its 
predecessors. The case was National Carbon Co... . 
Cleveland, Ohio, and United Gas, Coke and Chemical Work- 
ers of America, CIO. 


Tue International Association of Machinists and the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers signed a pact, 
effective September 1, which establishes a 3-step procedure 
for the settlement of jurisdictional work disputes and binds 
the two unions to mutual help, after consultation, in 
strikes and organizing activity. 


August 10 


Tue Solicitor of the U. 8. Department of Labor ruled, in a 
memorandum opinion, that National Guard duty, except 
that of purely local nature, is ‘duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States” and, therefore, such duty entitles 
members of the Guard to reemployment rights under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Acts of 1952 and 1955. 


August 20 


Upnowpine an NLRB decision, the Federal court of appeals 
in Richmond ruled that after a union has been certified as 
bargaining representative, an employer may not insist on 
contract clauses requiring ratification by secret vote of a 
majority of the employees or nullification when checkoff 
authorizations fall below 50 percent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. The case was NLRB v. Darlington Veneer 
Co., Inc. (See Chron. item for Aug. 26, 1955, MLR, Oct. 
1955, and also p. 1191 of this issue.) 


August 22 


Tue NLRB modified its policy by ruling, in Southern Silk 
Mills, Inc., Spring City, Tenn., and United Textile Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, that, in any future determination 
of back pay for a discriminatorily discharged employee, 
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registration with a government employment office alone 
will not satisfy the employee’s duty to minimize loss of 
earnings. (See also p. 1191 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB ruled, in The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and International Union, United Automobile . . . 
Workers . . ., that an employer and an incumbent union 
had interfered with the employees’ freedom of choice in a 
representation election between that union and a rival by 
concluding and publicizing a contract prior to the election, 
thus according the contracting union prestige. The Board 
ordered another election to be held. 


August 23 


ActinG under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Federal 
Wage and Hour Administrator issued an order raising 
the minimum wage rate of the sugar manufacturing indus- 
try in Puerto Rico from 70 to 90 cents an hour, effective 
September 14, 1956. The industry employed about 11,000 
workers in the island’s 32 raw sugar mills and 3 refineries 
at the height of the 1955 season. 


August 24 


AN EMPLOYER had violated the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
NLRB held, by insisting at the first bargaining session 
that an immediate agreement was imperative, and then 
shutting down the plant, transferring its orders to other 
plants, and laying off its employees, before an impasse in 
contract negotiations had been reached and long before 
the union could have called a legal strike. The Board 
found that the employer took action simply because of 
his fear that a strike would delay deliveries and result in 
& loss of customers. His conduct infringed upon the 
employees’ right to strike. The case was American Brake 


Shoe Co., Ramapo Ajar Div., East St. Louis, Ill., and 
District 9, International Association of Machinists, . 
et al. 


August 27 


Tue Western Electric Co. and the Communications 
Workers negotiated a 1-year contract for 18,000 telephone 
equipment installers throughout the country, providing 
for wage increases and various fringe benefits. (See also 
p. 1199 of this issue.) 


August 30 


Tue Executive Council of the AFL-CIO ended a 4-day 
meeting during which, among other actions, it admitted 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(Ind.) to membership in the federation (see Chron. item 
for July 24, 1956, MLR, Sept. 1956); warned 3 member 
unions against malpractices in employee welfare fund 
administration; adopted a code of ethics designed to 
prevent issuance of charters to nonexistent ‘‘paper’’ locals; 
and recommended that the AFL-CIO General Board en- 
dorse the Democratic candidate for the Presidency. (See 
also p. 1200 of this issue.) 


August 31 


A $l-an-hour prevailing minimum wage, effective October 
7, 1956, was established by the Secretary of Labor under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act for 36 industries 
in which minimum rates ranged from 75 to 99 cents an 
hour. The determination thus eliminates an anomaly 
where some workers in these industries were covered by 
both the $1 minimum under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and by lower rates under the Public Contracts Act. 





Union Conventions, November 16 to December 15, 1956 


November 


19 Delaware State Industrial Union Council--- 


December 


State labor organization Place 


. Wilmington 


Name of organization 
6 International Transportation Association (Ind.) - - - 


. Chicago, Ill. 


State labor organization 
9 New Jersey State Industrial Union Council------...--.-...-.---- Atlantic City 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





SieninG of the United Steelworkers’ contracts in 
the basic steel industry early in August was 
followed by conclusion of generally similar con- 
tracts by independent unions in the industry and 
by agreements in the aluminum industry and in 
some other situations traditionally affected by 
the basic steel pattern. The United Electrical 
Workers’ prolonged stoppage at the Westinghouse 
Essington, Pa., plant was concluded and nation- 
wide walkouts in the airlines and_ telephone 
industries were averted. 

With a 0.7-percent rise in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index from June to 
July to a record 117 (1947-49=100), about 1% 
million workers were scheduled to receive auto- 
matic cost-of-living wage increases beginning in 
September. Auto workers—who account for the 
bulk of the employees affected—will receive 4 
cents, while aircraft, farm equipment, and other 
workers will receive increases ranging from 3 to 5 
cents an hour. 


Collective Bargaining and Wage Developments 


Metalworking and Related Industries. By August 
5, terms of the Memorandum of Agreement signed 
July 27 by the major steel producers and the 
Steelworkers! had been put into final form for 
each company. Mills began reopening on August 
6, and virtually full production was reached by 
the end of the month. Shortly after the new con- 
tracts were signed, the steel companies announced 
price increases averaging $8.50 a ton. 

United States Steel Corp.’s Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division units in Birmingham, Ala., with 
about 25,000 employees idled since late April 
because of a strike by members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (BLFE), 
also resumed production early in August following 
negotiation of a 3-year contract. The settlement, 
covering about 250 railroad workers, generally 
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followed the basic steel pattern with reference to 
cost-of-living wage adjustments, jury pay, holiday 
pay, pensions, supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, vacations, and shift premium pay. It also 
provided wage increases of 11 cents an hour in 
the first year and 9.1 cents in 1957 and again in 
1958. 

Another strike, threatening to curtail the steel 
mills’ supplies of iron ore for the winter, was still 
not resolved at the end of August. On August 3, 
members of the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association (MEBA) and the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots (MMP) set up picket lines at the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Division of the United States Steel 
Corp. in an effort to gain recognition. Late in the 
month, the strike spread to the Nicholson Uni- 
versal Line (a division of Republie Steel Co.) and 
two other ore carriers. By August 28, agreement 
had been reached between the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Division and the two maritime unions on 
terms for a representation election (to be con- 
ducted by the American Arbitration Association). 
On August 31, with the walkout still in effect, it 
was announced that the mates had chosen the 
MMP as their representative, the engineers had 
chosen the MEBA, and the chief cooks had 
rejected union representation. 

Three-year contracts, retroactive to July 1, 
were signed during August by independent unions 
with Weirton Steel Co., covering about 11,000 
production and maintenance workers in West 
Virginia and Ohio, and with Armco Steel Corp. for 
about 6,500 employees in Ohio. Both settlements 
left details of the new supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans subject to further negotiations 
in view of rulings in Ohio? and West Virginia * on 
concurrent payment of State unemployment com- 
pensation and supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits. 

The Steelworkers reached agreements with 
American Chain and Cable Co., Inc., for 4,500 
employees in 10 plants and with Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. for 10,500 members at 5 Ohio plants. 
One American Chain and Cable Co. official valued 
the 3-year contract benefits at about 45.6 cents an 

*Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations on 
the basis of currently available published materials. 

! For details of the Memorandum of Agreement, see Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1956 (p. 1070). 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1072). 


3 See Legal Problems in Plans for Layoff Pay, Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1956, footnote 4 (p. 896). 
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hour * and stated that the provisions generally 
followed the basic steel industry settlement. 
(Night-shift differentials rose from 9 to 10 cents, 
rather than to 12 cents as in basic steel.) The 
Timken Roller Bearing contract called for wage 
and fringe benefits amounting to 21 cents an hour 
this year, including wage rate raises of 11 cents; 
deferred wage increases of 9 cents in each of the 
last two contract years; a supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan; premium pay for Sunday work; 
additional vacation pay; higher shift differentials; 
and increased insurance. The union shop clause— 
one of the issues that had extended negotiations 
past a strike deadline—was modified to provide 
that all new employees must join the union 30 
days after being hired, but present workers are 
not required to join. After 6 months, new 
employees have a 15-day period during which 
they may elect to withdraw from the union. 

In the refractory industry, where settlements 
typically follow the basic steel pattern, manuiac- 
turers of fire brick and the United Construction 
Workers—an affiliate of United Mine Workers— 
and the United Brick and Clay Workers reached 
3-year contracts generally similar to the steel 
agreements. The contracts, covering more than 
8,000 workers, included cost-of-living wage esca- 
lator clauses and provided for supplemental un- 
employment benefits, Sunday premium pay, and 
other fringe benefits, as well as wage increases. 

While approximately 16,000 members continued 
working on an interim basis following expira- 
tion of their contracts on July 31, the Aluminum 
Workers reached agreement on terms of 3-year 
contracts with the Aluminum Company of 
America on August 1 and the Reynolds Metals 
Co. on August 6. The size of the 3-year package 
settlements was reportedly about the same as in 
the basic steel industry. The agreement with 
the Aluminum Company of America included 
wage increases totaling about 11% cents an hour 
(9% cents across the board plus an increase of 2% 
cents—to a total of 5% cents—in the company’s 
contribution to a fund to be used for adjusting 
wage inequities upon completion of the wage- 
study program inaugurated under the previous 
agreements °) in 1956; about 10% cents (a 7-cent 
general wage increase plus an additional 34% cents 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1071). 
5 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1955 (p. 1031). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1140). 


for job classification and inequity adjustments) in 
1957; and about 9% cents (8 cents across the board 
and 1% cents for classification or inequity adjust- 
ments) in 1958. Incentive pay was increased 
proportionately. 

In addition, the settlement concluded with 
Alcoa provided for the first time a semiannual 
cost-of-living wage escalator clause similar to that 
incorporated in the basic steel agreements. Pay 
for work on holidays was increased to double time 
and a tenth beginning in August 1957 and double 
time and a quarter a year later, while shift differ- 
entials were to be increased by 2 cents on the 
second shift—to 8 cents an hour—and 3 cents on 
the third shift—to 12 cents—in August 1958. No 
change was made in provisions for premium pay 
for Sunday work; the agreements in the aluminum 
industry already provided for time and a half for 
Sunday work. A seventh paid holiday was also 
acreed to. An extra one-half week’s vacation pay 
annually will be provided, beginning in 1958, to 
workers with 3 but less than 5, 10 but less than 15, 
and 25 or more years’ service. Insurance benefits 
were liberalized, and the company agreed to con- 
tribute to the cost of insurance for workers’ de- 
pendents, with the contribution being 1 cent an 
hour in 1956, and an additional one-half cent in 
1958. Beginning in 1958, minimum retirement 
pensions will be increased and disability pensions 
will be liberalized. Provision was also miade for 
vesting rights to pensions for workers laid off 
after 15 or more years’ service, and for jury-duty 
pay. A supplemental unemployment benefit plan 
was also agreed to, with benefits to begin in 
August 1957. It will cover workers with at 
least 2 vears’ service and will provide benefits up 
to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

With the expiration of their contracts on July 31, 
about 26,000 members of the Steelworkers went 
on strike at plants of Alcoa and Reynolds, halting 
about 50 percent of the Nation’s aluminum pro- 
duction. On August 9, the Steelworkers and 
Alcoa signed a new 3-year contract, which pro- 
vided for essentially the same benefits as in the 
contracts signed earlier by the Aluminum Workers. 
Since the wage-study program provided for under 
the previous Steelworkers’ contract * had already 
been completed, the 3 cents a man-hour contribu- 
tion earmarked for that program had already 
been used for adjustments in the basic wage 
structure at plants organized by the Steelworkers. 
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The Steelworkers’ agreement provided that, be- 
ginning in August 1957, 2 cents a man-hour will 
be put into a new wage-study program designed to 
provide for future wage structure adjustments. 
In addition, 2.3 cents in 1956 and 1.7 cents in 1957 
and again in 1958 will be utilized to widen the 
increment among the labor classifications set up 
as a result of the previous wage study—in lieu of 
the provision for inequity or classification adjust- 
ments in the Aluminum Workers’ contracts. The 
increments will be widened by 0.3 cent an hour in 
1956 and by 0.2 cent in 1957 and again in 1958. 
The stoppage at Reynolds Metals Co. was ended 
by a similar agreement reached on August 25. 

At the end of August, Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. and the Steelworkers signed a 
3-year contract covering 6,000 workers at plants 
in Washington, Ohio, and Maryland. Details of 
the increases in wages and supplementary benefits 
were not disclosed but a company official stated 
that the settlement was similar to those negotiated 
earlier in the month by the union with Alcoa and 
Reynolds. 

The prolonged strike at the Essington, Pa., 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric Co. ended as 
members of the United Electrical Workers (UE) 


began returning to their jobs on August 8 after the 
membership ratified a 5-year settlement that had 


been reached 2 days earlier. Two agreements 
were involved in the settlement. One was the 
national contract that other UE locals had ac- 
cepted in March, and the other was a supple- 
mental agreement with provisions applying spe- 
cifically to the Essington plant. Disagreement 
over a change in the incentive system at this plant, 
as well as the discharge of 14 workers during the 
strike, had extended this stoppage beyond March, 
when other Westinghouse strikers had returned to 
work.’ The new local contract provided for the 
replacement of incentive pay by time rates. The 
discharge issue was resolved by agreement that 
the discharges would be changed to suspensions 
for 2% months, starting August 7, 1956. 

Also, a new schedule of labor grades reducing 
the number of job classifications by more than 
half—to 15—is to become effective on December 3. 
Prior to that time, the company and the union 
will negotiate on job classifications and descrip- 
tions; disputes regarding these problems that are 
not resolved by October 15 are to be submitted 
to an arbitrator. The company agreed to pay 2 


cents a man-hour into a fund to be used in adjust- 
ing workers’ pay resulting from these job reclassi- 
fications. ‘Dayworkers’” and salaried employees 
returned to their jobs at their former rates plus 
increases agreed to in the nationwide Westing- 
house settlement in March, and the agreement 
guaranteed that there would be no reduction in 
earnings for these workers if they returned to the 
same type of job even though the job was reclassi- 
fied downward. The union estimated that about 
two-thirds of the incentive workers were to be 
transferred to daywork without loss in earnings; 
for others, some reduction in earnings appeared 
likely. 

Goodyear Aircraft Corp., subsidiary of Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., reached agreement with 
the United Automobile Workers (UAW) on a 
2-year contract covering 4,200 workers in Akron, 
Ohio. The settlement, similar to the pattern set 
last month by the United Rubber Workers with 
the rubber companies, called for an immediate 
wage increase of 6.2 cents an hour and establish- 
ment of a supplemental unemployment benefit 
plan financed by company contributions of 3 
cents a man-hour.’ It also liberalized layoff and 
recall provisions, improved vacation benefits for 
workers after leave of absence, and permitted two 
wage reopenings during the length of the contract. 

A 2-year agreement was also negotiated by 
Boeing Airplane Co. with the Machinists late in 
July. The settlement, affecting 16,000 workers 
in Wichita, Kans., was similar in most respects to 
earlier aircraft settlements ° and provided for an 
immediate 5-percent raise with 7 cents an hour 
more for all employees next year. It also added a 
third week’s vacation for employees with 10 
years’ service, a 2-cent higher premium (totaling 
12 cents an hour) for second-shift employees, jury- 
duty pay, and an improved union security clause. 


Apparel and Textiles. A 3-year agreement cover- 
ing nearly 3,000 workers was negotiated late in 
July by the New York Raincoat Manufacturers 
Association and the Rain Apparel Contractors 
Association with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union (ILGWU). The contract 
provided for an increase in minimum hourly pay 
for skilled workers; a raise in minimum rates for 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1956 (p. 580). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1072). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1956 (p. 950). 
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other employees in excess of the Federal statutory 
requirement; and a guarantee of pay for 3 holidays 
even if they occur in nonwork periods. The con- 
tract can be reopened for bargaining on existing 
company contributions to health and welfare and 
retirement funds, if it appears that additional 
funds are required. The employers also agreed to 
pay one-half of 1 percent of annual payrolls into 
an industry promotion and advertising fund. 

The Textile Workers Union of America and the 
Guild Yarns Labor Conference (the employer 
representative) signed a l-year contract, effective 
August 1, covering approximately 1,000 wool 
skein dyers in Philadelphia and New York City. 
New terms included a general wage increase of 
12% cents an hour for most employees; paid sick 
leave; 1 day’s paid “condolence” leave for death 
in the immediate family; an additional $500 (total 
of $1000) in life insurance coverage; and 20 addi- 
tional hours of paid vacation (total of 60 hours) 
for employees with 2 but less than 3 years’ service. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., about 3,000 Standard 
Knitting Mills employees, not represented by 
unions, were granted wage increases averaging 
slightly more than 5 cents an hour, effective Sep- 
tember 1. In announcing this action, the com- 
pany’s president stated that recent wage advances 
in certain basic industries indicated that a wage 
increase should be provided by the textile industry 
to protect its employees against rising living costs. 


A liberalized pension plan 


Petroleum Refining. 
was put into effect by the Esso Standard Oil Co. 


for its employees in 18 States. The new plan, 
applicable to those covered by union contracts 
as well as those not covered, included higher 
benefits for both normal and early retirement, and 
a liberalized system of pension credits for company 
service. 


Communications and Transportation. A 1-year 
contract, subject to union membership ratification, 
was agreed to on August 27 by the Western Electric 
Co. (manufacturing subsidiary of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.) and the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, representing 18,000 
telephone installers in 44 States. The former 
contract was extended to permit negotiations to 
continue but the 8-day period preceding the settle- 
ment was marked by intermittent bargaining, 


” See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1075). 


unauthorized walkouts, and sporadic picketing. 
New contract provisions included pay raises of 3 
to 12 cents an hour, retroactive to August 20; 
additional wage increases through upward reclas- 
sification of some regions; and an additional paid 
holiday in some areas, resulting in 7 holidays 
annually for most installers. 

In line with recent negotiations with other sea- 
going unions," settlement on a 6-percent increase, 
retroactive to June 16, was reached by the Com- 
mittee for Companies and Agents, Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, with the Masters, Mates and Pilots. 
This general increase was applied on top of special 
upward adjustments in monthly base rates of 
$15.83 for the masters and $3.96 for mates. The 
increases were agreed to under a provision of last 
year’s 3-year contract calling for a wage review 
on September 30, but the date had been advanced 
as a step toward achievement of common contract 
negotiation dates in the maritime industry. 

Nationally, deck officers also obtained a novel 
addition to their health and welfare plan, which is 
administered jointly by the MMP and the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute. An arbitrator 
ruled that since these employees’ job security is 
subject to control by an outside party—the U. S. 
Coast Guard—the welfare fund should pay legal 
expenses of members involved in Government 
hearings on their suspension, or on revocation of 
their licenses. 

A threatened nationwide strike by 8,000 United 
Airlines’ mechanics and other ground service per- 
sonnel was averted by a 1-year contract with the 
Machinists, subject to membership ratification. 
The settlement called for an 18-cent average hourly 
pay increase (ranging from 13 to 21 cents) with 4 
to 6 cents retroactive to March and the balance 
to take effect October 1. In addition, the com- 
pany agreed to pay a quarter of the employees’ 
share of sickness and accident insurance costs. 
Although the previous contract was not due to 
expire until October, negotiations were opened by 
mutual consent in February; they were suspended 
in June and were concluded with the aid of the 
National Mediation Board the latter part of 
August. 

On August 16, National Airlines began curtail- 
ing its service and furloughing employees in antici- 
pation of a strike the following day by members of 
the Air Line Pilots Association. The pilots’ pro- 
posals included a reduction in retirement age, 
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company assumption of legal liability of the pilots 
in suits by their fellow employees, and full pay 
for time required to take annual physical exam- 
inations. On the eve of the strike deadline, the 
union agreed to mediate the issues. Late in the 
month, the dispute had not been resolved but the 
airline had begun to recall the furloughed workers. 


Government and Services. In San Francisco, about 
6,500 municipal employees were granted pay 
raises. Under the city’s charter, wages of transit 
system operators, policemen, and firemen are to 
be raised to the highest scale paid in any Cali- 
fornia city of over 100,000 population, while rates 
for craft workers are established on the basis of 
union contracts in effect with private employers 
in San I’rancisco. 

Under an agreement reached in August between 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union and Gimbel Bros. in the New York area, 
3,200 employees were scheduled to receive general 
wage increases totaling $7 a week spread over a 
3-year period—$3 retroactive to March 1, 1956, 
and $2 effective March 1, 1957, and 1958. Due 
to expire in March 1958, the contract was extended 
to March 1960, and provided for a reopening on 
all issues, subject to arbitration, in 1959. The 
minimum hiring rate was increased from the 
present $39 weekly to $42 and was to be further 
raised in two steps to $45 by 1958. Department 
store employees in higher job classifications will 
receive proportionately higher minimums. (As a 
result of a stipulation in the union’s agreement with 
R. H. Macy and Co." that new Macy employees 
would be paid neighboring department store mini- 
mums, starting pay at this store will also rise to 
$42 a week.) Other contract terms included an 
increased supper allowance and a cost-of-living 
wage escalator clause. 


Other Developments 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. Politics and ethical 
practices were among the key issues considered 
by the leadership of the united labor movement 
at the quarterly meeting of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council held during the last week of August 
at the ILGWU’s Unity House in Forest Park, Pa. 
The Council voted 14 to 8 against remaining 
neutral in the forthcoming presidential election 


and 17 to 5 to recommend that the AFL-CIO 
General Board endorse the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket. Earlier in the month, President George 
Meany stated that the federation would not par- 
ticipate officially at either the Democratic or 
Republican national conventions although a num- 
ber of union leaders intended to participate un- 
officially. The usual official presentation of labor’s 
platform proposals was, however, made to both 
parties’ platform committees with Mr. Meany 
appearing before the Democratic committee and 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler before 
the Republican committee. 

The Council did not endorse any congressional 
candidates, but the federation’s Committee on 
Political Education reportedly was considering 
recommending local endorsements based on its 
compilation (for distribution to union members) 
of a 10-year voting record of each member of the 
present Congress. COPE also reported it hoped 
to raise a $3 million campaign fund—the biggest 
in labor’s history—to elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congressmen “friendly to labor.” [The 
United Automobile Workers’ Executive Board 
earlier had opened a new channel for political 
contributions by permitting members, who so 
chose, to earmark for an outside nonpartisan 
political education organization the money cur- 
rently going into the union “citizenship” funds."] 

In another action, the Executive Council warned 
three unions against malpractice in the adminis- 
tration of welfare funds.“ As a result of the 
recommendations of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, the Council directed the Distillery, Recti- 
fying and Wine Workers to show cause why it 
should not be suspended and authorized the com- 
mittee to investigate two other unions—the 
Laundry Workers and the Allied Industrial Work- 
ers. A code of ethics was also adopted governing 
the issuance of charters to local unions to assure 
that only bona fide labor groups become identified 
with AFL-CIO affiliates. The standards were 
aimed direc‘iy at racketeers operating in non- 


11 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1956 (p. 695). 

12 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1956 (p. Iv). 

8In April, a Senate Labor Subcommittee, in a report on its study of 
collectively bargained employee welfare and pension plans, had disclosed 
serious abuses in the operation of the unions’ plans. For a summary of 
the subcommittee’s findings and recommendations, see Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1956 (p. 812). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1956 (p. 697). 
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existent “paper locals” to victimize workers, em- 
ployers, and the general public. In this connec- 
tion, reference was made to the activities of John 
Dioguardi, who had been arraigned on charges 
growing out of the acid-blinding of labor columnist 
Victor Riesel and who had obtained 6 local 
charters from the Allied Industrial Workers (then 
the AFL Auto Workers). 

The Council approved the application for affilia- 
tion © from the 96,000-member Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Although 
the BLFE’s constitution still bars Negroes from 
membership, Mr. Meany expressed confidence 
that this ban would ultimately be removed. 


Union Conventions. Recognition of the principle 
of collective bargaining for teachers and post 
office clerks was advocated at the August conven- 
tions of the unions representing these groups. In 
a statement prior to the opening sessions of the 
50-vear-old National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, the retiring president said that the organ- 
ization would seek recognition by the Federal 
Government as a step toward attaining direct 
bargaining relations. Noting that legislation is 


now the only avenue open to these workers to 


obtain improved working benefits, the president 
stated that the Government had “moral respon- 
sibility” to extend to public employees the prac- 
tices in private industry. 

At the American Federation of Teachers’ (AFT) 
meeting in Pittsburgh, a national drive was an- 
nounced to secure bargaining rights for teachers, 
including passage of favorable State and local 
legislation, but the federation stressed the fact 
that it did not intend to encourage resort to 
strikes as a means of achieving its goals. The 
AFT ordered 8 of its southern locals either to 
comply by the end of next year with its constitu- 
tional provision forbidding racial segregation or 
face expulsion. It also called on school superin- 
tendents to encourage employment of southern 
teachers displaced because of integration and 
urged that Federal aid be granted only to those 
schools and States that are in compliance with 
the Supreme Court decision against segregation. 


Other Union Developments. The Machinists and 
_the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths 


18 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1075). 


signed an agreement providing for recognition of 
existing jurisdictions, a three-step plan for settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes, and a pledge of 
mutual assistance in organizing and strike activity. 

The United Automobile Workers, in cooperation 
with various Michigan State and local agencies 
(the Governor’s Committee on Training, the 
Employment Security Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and departments of 
vocational education in several cities), urged job- 
less workers to take training in new skills in short 
supply. Under a little-used section of the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Act, workers on 
“indefinite layoff’ who can meet certain minimum 
requirements are entitled to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation for up to 44 weeks (18 weeks 
more than the established maximum) by taking 
special skill training, with the cost of approved 
courses to be paid by the State if funds are avail- 
able. The program was to start August 27 on a 
pilot basis in the greater Detroit area and may 
be extended to six other Michigan localities. 


Court Actions. The New York State Supreme 
Court, on August 21, upheld a recent order by the 
New York City Commissioner of Hospitals cancel- 
ing free meals to over 20,000 employees of 28 
municipal hospitals. The court held that the free 
meals ‘seem to have been more of an accommoda- 
tion” than a vested right and that the general 
salary raise granted a year ago was calculated 
partly to offset the elimination of free meals. A 
group of hospital employees, supported by the 
City Employees Union (a Teamsters’ local) and 
the Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, contested the new meal fees (one- 
fourth of the food cost starting July 1, 1956, to be 
raised to the full cost within 4 vears), contending 
that the charges deprived them of part of last 
year’s pay raise and in effect constituted a pay 
cut. A further argument advanced was that they 
had considered free meals to be part of their 
compensation since their salaries were so 
“meager.”’ In protest against the meal charges, 
the employees engaged in 2 boycotts of hospital 
dining rooms—on June 22 and another on August 
31. 

In Wisconsin, the Kohler Co. instituted a suit 
against the city of Sheboygan for damages result- 
ing from violence in a labor dispute on July 5, 
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1955. The company alleged that members of the 
United Automobile Workers, on strike since April 
1954, together with sympathizers, prevented 
unloading of a shipment of clay for the plumbing- 
ware concern, thereby necessitating diversion of 
the boat, first to Milwaukee and then to Montreal. 
On the basis of a Wisconsin law which makes a 
city liable for damages caused by a rioting mob, 
the company charged that city officials “refused 
and neglected” to quell the disturbance. Last 
month, the National Labor Relations Board had 
dropped charges that the UAW had committed an 
unfair labor practice by blocking cargo destined 
for Kohler on the ground that the city of Milwau- 
kee, whose employees had been involved in the 
action, was not an employer under the terms of 
the National Labor Relation’s Act. The UAW 


had allegedly persuaded city dockworkers, mem- 
bers of the State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees and the Operating Engineers, to refrain 
from unloading a shipment to the company. 

Elsewhere, several Connecticut cities joined 
other municipalities and States in banning procure- 
ment of Kohler products by public contractors 
by classifying them as nonunion goods. On the 
other hand, the UAW, which is conducting a 
nationwide boycott of the firm, failed to secure an 
agreement with the Plumbers’ Union to refrain 
from installing Kohler fixtures. The Plumbers, 
seeking to avoid involvement with the NLRA’s 
secondary boycott provision, adopted a resolution 
at their quinquennial convention in Kansas City, 
Mo., opposing the use of any Federal funds to 
purchase the company’s products. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Special Reviews 


The Evolution of Wage Structure. By Lloyd G. 
Reynolds and Cynthia H. Taft, with a section 
by Robert M. MacDonald. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1956. 398 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Yale Studies in Economics, 6.) $5. 

Professor Reynolds has led a new group of 
cultural wage anthropologists in digging for some 
of the missing links between wage theory and 
wage practice. As an outstanding missing-link 
discoverer in this field (see particularly his 
previous The Structure of Labor Markets-— 
Wages and Labor Mobility in Theory and Practice), 
Professor Reynolds, with his new colleagues, 
Cynthia Taft and Robert MacDonald, has come 
up with some interesting findings. Aided by the 
cultural exchange afforded under private grants 
and the Government’s postwar exchange of 
visitors programs, the authors have consulted with 
colleagues on both sides of the Atlantic, and have 
drawn on the experiences of Western European 
experts as well as United States observers of the 
Western European scene. 

The results of the group’s inquiries are pre- 
sented in two parts: the first describes the wage 
structure situation in selected American indus- 
tries—railroad transportation, iron and _ steel, 
cotton textile, and pulp and paper; the second 
includes detailed studies of wage structure in 
Canada, France, Great Britain, and Sweden, with 
a comparative chapter for the United States. 
Much use is made of the work of others, and the 
authors—unlike those eager scholars in this field 
who in recent years have presented the digested 
findings of other writers and of government 
agencies as their own oracular pronouncements— 
have taken unusual pains to give credit to those 
who preceded them and on whom they have 
drawn. There are also much original data and 
analysis regarding both the United States and the 
foreign countries covered. The industry studies 
for the United States, while highly selective, are 


thorough and present in published form for the 
first time basic analyses of railroad transportation 
and pulp and paper. In presenting their work on 
foreign economies, the authors have added much 
material on the substance of wage relationships 
and movements to the previous published litera- 
ture, which, aside from articles in the Monthly 
Labor Review, generally had been concerned with 
form and politics of trade union operations rather 
than with economic substance. 

A natural emphasis in the inquiry has been to 
uncover the golden trace of principle that runs 
through the operations of trade unionism in a 
modern wage structure. The principal finding of 
the authors in this regard is that the order which 
trade union negotiation has brought to the wage 
structure more closely approximates the structure 
which theoretical economics envisages than any- 
thing which had existed in the jumble and morass 
of unorganized wage relationships; that, from an 
economist’s point of view, trade unionism has 
brought wage relationships nearer to the ration- 
ality and order of the simpler relationships in an 
economics textbook. 

The principal finding regarding wage structure 
on a comparative basis is the positive correlation 
between central determination of wage policy and 
the narrowing of all kinds of differentials. The 
United States is cited as being at one extreme 
among the countries studied, with France at the 
other. This conclusion is similar to that reached 
by Dunlop and Rothbaum in their article in the 
April 1955 International Labor Review. 

There is much material and much insight in 
this volume by Reynolds and Taft. Its principal 
contribution probably liesin the fact that it is 
an effort at mature digestion of the many piecemeal 
studier of wage structure that have been presented 
by other authors, including those in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, whose primary role has been 
fact-gathering rather than analysis and inter- 
pretation. Lloyd Reynolds hopes that the book 
will serve “as a steppingstone toward that recon- 
struction of wage theory which all economists so 
strongly desire.’ While the bones thus far 
uncovered suggest some further surprises as he 
continues his explorations, the reconstruction does 
not appear likely to be too frightening. 


—Pui.iep Akrnow 


Office of International Labor Affairs 
U. 8. Department of Labor 
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Manpower and Education. By Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of National Education 
Association of the United States and American 
Association of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington, 1956. 128 pp. $1.25, paper, $1.75, 
cloth, National Education Association. 

This competent and thoughtful report by a 
leading educational organization on the implica- 
tions of manpower trends for education has the 
keynote statement: “The manpower problem is 
not only a matter of sheer numbers of people. Its 
solution requires full development and wise use 
of every person’s abilities. 'The manpower prob- 
lem is thus increasingly an education problem.”’ 

The three-part report first reviews, in a brief 
but comprehensive section, the broad trends 
affecting the demand for and supply of trained 
manpower—rapid population growth, manpower 
demands of national defense, implications of 
technological change with its requirement for a 
more highly trained work force, and shortages of 
trained people in engineering, science, health 
services, teaching, management, and technical 
occupations. The Commission concludes that 
there are adequate resources in the population to 
meet the manpower shortages if groups not now 
effectively utilized are drawn upon. 

In part II, the Commission discusses manpower 
policy and democratic values, and reaffirms the 
philosophy of individual well-being as a major 
goal of society. Equally significant, at a time 
when young people are being subjected to pressure 
to enter one or another shortage occupation, is the 
Commission’s emphasis on individual responsi- 
bility in occupational choice. 

The final section deals with the implications of 
manpower trends for education. To combat “the 
educational aimlessness of many high-school pupils 
and college students,’’ the Commission recom- 
mends that education for and about careers should 
be stressed—a viewpoint that has been submerged 
ia recent years under a deluge of arguments about 
“liberal education’”’ as an end in itself. On the 
other side of this coin, the Commission speaks up 
for a generalizing and broadening of the voca- 
tional education programs. It also recommends 
strengthening of post-high-school education of less 
than college level, guidance programs, education 
for the gifted, and programs to recruit and hold 
better teachers. —Haroip Go.pstein 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Case Studies in Industrial Management. By J. M. 
Juran and Norman N. Barish. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. Various 
pagings. $65. 

Coresponsibility in Industry: Social Justice in 
Labor-Management Relations. By Jeremiah 
Newman. Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 
1955. xxiii, 187 pp., bibliography. $4. 

Work and Authority in Industry: Ideologies of 
Management in the Course of Industrialization. 
By Reinhard Bendix. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. xxv, 466 pp. 
$7.50. 

Case Studies in Industrial Management is a very 
detailed and comprehensive report on the opera- 
tions of a single manufacturing concern—the 
Burndy Engineering Co. This splendid study 
deals with all phases of company operations in- 
cluding ownership, management structure, product 
development, new plant Jecation, purchasing, sales, 
cost controls, personnel administration, and in- 
dustrial relations. The authors also examine the 
methods used by the company in coordinating its 
various activities. Adroit and skillful use is made 
of photographs, diagrams, and “actual papers 
showing how business is conducted’”’ to present a 
visual as well as a textual description of the com- 
pany. 

The subjects of personnel administration and 
industrial relations are treated in a very realistic 
fashion in descriptions of policies and actions in 
these fields. However, because the authors pre- 
sent an overall view of the company’s operations, 
there is a lack of depth in their treatment of spe- 
cific phases of management; any one of the book’s 
16 sections could well be expanded from the point 
of view of those interested in the particular topic. 
The objective of the study—the creation of “a 
laboratory for the course in industrial manage- 
ment”’—is accomplished, however, in a very clear 
and concise manner. 

In a clear and forthright manner, Coresponsi- 
bility in Industry presents the thesis that a high 
degree of coresponsibility in industry provides the 
most effective means for development of the per- 
sonalities of the workers and for solution of man- 
agement-labor problems. The book commences 
with a treatise on Catholic social principles and 
in successive chapters examines some of the co- 
management experiments which have taken place 
in Germany, Belgium, and England. 
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Dr. Newman interprets coresponsibility as direct 
participation in management by employees. He 
considers carefully the various gradations of such 
participation, and in a chapter on Industry Coun- 
cils in America points out that in many instances 
unions influence management, in a coresponsibility 
sense, through the medium of collective bargaining. 

In his conclusion, the author outlines methods 
of installing a coresponsibility program and em- 
phasizes that the individual and social needs of 
workers can be satisfied only by some measure of 
coresponsibility in industry. 

In Work and Authority in Industry, the author, 
a sociologist, is concerned primarily with the devel- 
opment of various relationships between workers 
and managers in both Western countries and 
Russia. A substantial portion of the volume is 
devoted to tracing the historical growth of en- 
trepreneurial ideologies, social and economic 
changes in 18th-century Russia, bureaucratization 
of management in various countries, and present 
managerial ideologies in the Russian orbit. The 
volume contains little which has a direct bearing 
on industrial relations from either a theoretical or 
a practical point of view. 

—LeronarpD ARNOLD 


Northern Textile Association 


Empire in Wood—A History of the Carpenters’ 


Union. By Robert A. Christie. Ithaca, 
Cornell University, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1956. 
xvii, 356 pp., bibliography. (Cornell Studies 
in Industrial and Labor Relations, VII.) 
$4.50, paper; $5.50, cloth. 
By the author’s own admission, this work is not 
a definitive history of the Carpenters’ union. Such 
a history, he says, cannot be written “until the 
union yields its files.” To his credit, he is extraor- 
dinarily calm and objective in his prefatory 
explanation as to why he had to rely exclusively 
on secondary sources. He understands, if he does 
not fully approve of, the Carpenters’ (and almost 
every other union’s) refusal to open its files even 
to professional labor historians of competence and 
integrity. This is due, he suggests, to a fear, 
based on long experience, of providing ammunition 
to its enemies in government and business. There 
is obviously something to be said for this explana- 
tion, but the present reviewer would like to go 
on record as saying that, in his opinion, the time 


has come for organized labor to act its age and to 
begin to shed its persecution complex. It has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by opening 
its archives to the academic historian. In this 
connection, it might be pointed out that labor’s 
first responsibility is to preserve its records scien- 
tifically and, if necessary, to engage the full-time 
services of a professional archivist for this purpose. 
The business community, incidentally, is probably 
20 years ahead of labor in this regard. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Christie, in spite of the fact that he 
had to rely almost exclusively on secondary 
sources, has succeeded in writing a very good book. 
If it is not a definitive history of the Carpenters’ 
union, it is certainly the next best thing. 
Professional labor historians will be particularly 
interested in the author’s highly perceptive anal- 
ysis of the 8-hour day movement as the crucial] 
turning point in the development of the Car- 
penters’ philosophy. Peter J. McGuire, the 
founding father of the Carpenters, was a Lassallian 
socialist who regarded trade unions “as the best 
method of luring the men to socialism through the 
medium of practical reform.”’ It is easy to see, 
Mr. Christie suggests, “how such a philosophy 
could produce peaceful collective bargaining rather 
than class warfare. In fact, what was later to be 
called ‘AFL business unionism’ is McGuire’s Las- 
sallian philosophy put into effect but divested of 
its revolutionary goals.’’ According to Christie, 
it was the movement for the 8-hour day that 
turned the tide in the direction of business 
unionism. He likens the 8-hour day movement 
to “a cocoon into which utopian unionism dis- 
appeared, to emerge 4 years later as job-conscious 
unionism.” At this later date, the “professional 
organizers’ supplanted the utopian philosophers 
of the Peter McGuire school, and from their point 
of view at least they did their work so well that 
the Carpenters’ union, for better or for worse, is 
now widely regarded as the classic example of a 
nonideological, bread-and-butter union. 


’ 


—Gerorc_e G. Hiaerns 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Louisiana and Child Labor. By Kathryne E. 
Mullinnix. Baton Rouge, Louisiana Youth 
Commission, 1956. 138 pp. 

This is a comprehensive study of the child labor 
law in Louisiana, its history, provisions, and 
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administration. The author presents a thorough- 
going analysis of the law’s provisions and admin- 
istration, and of its overall effects on the welfare, 
education, and employment of children and youth. 
She comes to the general conclusion that the legal 
provisions are basically sound and are essential to 
the welfare and protection of children and youth 
but points out a few modifications that seem to be 
needed to clarify, liberalize, or strengthen certain 
provisions. 

This study should be useful to other States 
planning to take an objective look at their child 
labor laws, in light of the current tendency to 
blame these laws for juvenile delinquency. 


—E.ua C. Kercuin 
Bureau of Labor Standards 


Arbitration and Mediation 


Labor-Management Arbitration: “There Ought to be a Law” 
—or Ought There? By Robert L. Howard. (Jn Mis- 
souri Law Review, Columbia, January 1956, pp. 1-44; 
also reprinted.) 


Management Rights and the Arbitration Process: Proceedings 
cf the 9th Annual Meeting, National Academy of 
Arbitrators, Cleveland, Ohio, January 26-28, 1956. 
Edited by Jean T. McKelvey. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1956. 237 pp. $3.50. 


State Mediation in 1956—Problems and Prospects: Proceed- 
ings of 5th Annual Conference of Association of State 
Mediation Agencies, Denver, Colo., June 26-28, 1956. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, August 1956, pp. 
461-513. $1.) 


Industrial Arbitration in Australia: Its Effects on Wages 
and Unions. By D. W. Oxnam. (Jn Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1956, 
pp. 610-628. $1.50.) 


Cooperative Movement 


The Federal Credit Union System: A Legislative History. 
By John T. Croteau. (Jn Socia) Security Bulletin, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, May 
1956, pp. 10-17. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


1955 Report of Operations of Federal Credit Unions. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, 1956. 24 pp. 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Statistics of Farmer Cooperatives, 1953-54. By Anne L. 
Gessner. Washington, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmer Cooperative Service, 1956. 71 pp. 
(General Report 23.) Limited free distribution. 


Education and Training 


The Occupational Structure and Education. By Lawrence 
G. Thomas. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. 502 pp. $8. 


Films for Labor. 
Education, 
cents. 


Washington, AFL—CIO, Department of 
1956. 71 pp. (Publication 22.) 25 


Industrial Training in the Soviet Union. By Walter 
Galenson. Santa Monica, Calif., Rand Corp., 1955. 
41 pp. (P-729.) 


Housing 


Provisions of Housing Codes in Various American Cities. 
Washington, U. S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Urban Renewal Administration, 1956. 31 
pp. (Bull. 3.) 75 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Report to Governor Averell Harriman on Middle Income 
Housing in New York State. [New York], Executive 
Department, Division of Housing, 1956. 28 pp. 


Industrial Relations 


Analysis of Work Stoppages, [United States), 1955. By 
Ann J. Herlihy and Herbert H. Moede. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1956. 34 pp. (Bull. 1196.) 30. cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Work Stoppages in Ohio, 1955. [Columbus], Ohio Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics, 1956. 17 pp. 


Annual Report of Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor, for Year Ending June 30, 1956. [New York], 
1956. 52 pp. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Bibliography of the Labor Management Relations Act: 
Supplement 7, Covering period from March 1, 1955- 
June 1, 1956. Washington, U. 8. National Labor 
Relations Board, Library, 1956. 37 pp. 


Employers’ Rights and Obligations Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. New York, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Law Department, 1956. 32 pp. 


Labor Law. By Carl Rachlin. New York, Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1956. 94 pp. (Legal Almanac Series—the 
Law in All 48 States—7.) Rev. ed. $), paper; $2, 
cloth. 
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Proceedings of Section of Labor Relations Law, American 
Bar Association, Philadelphia, August 22-23, 1956. 
Chicago, American Bar Association, [1956]. 166 pp. 


State Regulation of Unfair Labor Practices. Little Rock, 
Arkansas Legislative Council, Research Department, 
1956. 31 pp. (Research Memorandum 1 on Pro- 
posal 5.) 


An Employer's Unilateral Action—An Unfair Labor 
Practice. By J. Gilmer Bowman, Jr. (Jn Vander- 
bilt Law Review, Nashville, Tenn., April 1956, pp. 
487-525; also reprinted.) 


Digest of State Equal-Pay Laws, July 1, 1956. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1956. 20 pp. Free. 


Législation Sociale de la Suisse, 1955. [Bern], Office 
Fédéral de |’Industrie, des Arts et Métiers et du 
Travail, 1956. 272 pp. 


Labor Organization 


Directory of Labor Organizations: Europe. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, 1956. 2 vols., various pagings. 


The Austrian Trade Union Movement. By Fritz Klenner. 
srussels, International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, 1956. 151 pp., bibliography. (Monographs 
on National Trade Union Movements, 3.) 70 cents. 


Trade Union Problems, [Great Britain}—[A Symposium]. 
(In Political Quarterly, London, January-March 
1956, pp. 1-100. 7s. 6d.) 


Manpower 


Criteria for Professional Employment of Engineers. Wash- 
ington, National Society of Professional Engineers, 
1956. 23 pp. 25 cents. 


Trends in the Employment and Training of Scientists and 
Engineers. By Howard F. Foncannon. Washing- 
ton, U. S. National Science Foundation, 1956. 23 
pp., bibliography. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Function and Training of the Chemical Engineer—{Pro- 
ceedings of] International Conference Held in London, 
March 21-23, 1955. Paris, Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, European Productivity 
Agency, 1955. 85 pp. (Project 297.) $1.25. 


Demographic Trends in Western Europe, 1951-71—A 
Report by the Manpower Committee, |OEEC]. Paris, 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
1956. 155 pp. (C(55)322 and MO(53)32.) $1.50. 


399187—56——5 


Migration and Migrants 


Immigration—{A Symposium]. (In Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems, Durham, N. C., Spring 1956, pp. 211- 
426. $2.) 


Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950. By E. P. 
Hutchinson. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
(for Social Science Research Council in cooperation 
with U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census), 1956. 391 pp. (Census Monograph Series.) 
$6.50. 


Strangers in Our Fields. By Ernesto Galarza. Washing- 
ton, Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Com- 
mittee, United States Section, 1956. 80 pp. 50 
cents. 


Report of New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Migrant Labor, 1956. Albany, 1956. 21 pp. (Legis- 
lative Doc., 1956, No. 58.) 


Las Inmigraciones en Venezuela, sus Efectos Econémicos 
y Sociales. By Anfbal Buitrén. Washington, Pan 
American Union, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Division of Labor and Social Affairs, 1956. 
113 pp. $1. 


Minority Groups 


A Selected Bibliography of Current Literature and Visual 
Aids on Employment cf Minority Group Workers— 
Minority Groups Conference, July 1956, Washington, 
D. C. Compiled by J. Alvin Jones. [Baltimore], 
Maryland Department of Employment Security, 
Employment Service Division, 1956. 9 pp. 


Discrimination in the Field of Employment and Occupa- 
tion. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1956. 
42 pp. (Report VII(1) prepared for International 
Labor Conference, 40th session, 1957.) 40 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Occupations 


Careers in Business. By Howard B. Stauffer. Rochester, 
N. Y., Rochester Institute of Technology, 1956. 


29 pp. 


Facts About Nursing—A Statistical Summary, 1955-56 
Edition. New York, American Nurses’ Association, 
[19562]. 210 pp. $1. 


Nurses’ Conditions of Work. Report prepared for Inter- 
national Conference of Health Service Workers, 
Stockholm, August 20-23, 1956. London, Inter- 
national Federation of Unions of Employees in Public 
and Civil Services, 1956. 57 pp. (HS/56/2.) 
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Personnel Management 


Personnel Administration—A Point of View and a Method. 
By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 711 pp., bibli- 
ography. 3ded. $6. 


Management-Labor Relations Handbook: Analysis of Person- 
nel Practices in the Cleveland Area, June 1956. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Associated Industries of Cleveland, 1956. 
Various pagings. 


Industrial Relations Salaries and Ratios, 1956. By Dale 
Yoder and Roberta J. Nelson. (Jn Personnel, 
American Management Association, New York, July 
1956, pp. 6-18. $1.75 ($1.25 to AMA members).) 


Company Payment of Employees’ Moving Expenses. By 
Geneva Seybold. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1956. 82 pp. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy, 154.) 


Prices and Consumer Expenditures 


Study of Consumer Expenditures, Incomes, and Savings— 
Statistical Tables, Urban U. S., 1950: Volume I, 
Summary of Family Accounts; Volume I7—-X, Summary 
of Family Expenditures for Current Consumption; 
Food, Beverages, and Tobacco; Housing and Household 
Operations; Housefurnishings and Equipment; Clothing 
for Women and Girls and Children under 2 years; 
Clothing for Men and Boys, Clothing Materials, and 
Clothing Services; Medical Care and Personal Care; 
Recreation, Reading, and Education; Transportation. 
Tabulated by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, for Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1956. Various 
pagings. $9 a volume. 


Consumer Expenditures for Services in the United States. 
By Robert Ferber. (Jn Journal of Marketing, 
Chicago, July 1956, pp. 24-35. $1.75.) 


Food Expenditures of Households in the United States, 
[1955|—Preliminary Report. Washington, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1956. 15 pp. Free. 


Consumer Price Index: Price Indexes for Selected Items and 
Groups—Annual Indexes, 1935-55, and Quarterly In- 
dexes, December 1952-March 1956. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1956. 12 pp. Free. 


Production and Productivity 


Dynamic Factors in Industrial Productivity. By Seymour 
Melman. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. 
238 pp. $4.75. 


The Structural Interdependence of the Economy: Proceedings 
of an International Conference on Input-Output Anal- 
ysis, Varenna, June 27-—July 10, 1954, [Held Under 
Auspices of University of Pisa, Faculty of Economics). 
Edited by Tibor Barna. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., [1956]. 429 pp., bibliographical footnotes. 


Trends in Equipping the American Worker. Washington, 
Council for Technological Advancement, 1956. 22 
pp. (Technology and Employment Series, 4.) Single 
copies free. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


The Interindustry Wage Structure, 1899-1950. By Donald 
E. Cullen. (Jn American Economic Review, Evans- 
ton, Ill., June 1956, pp. 353-369. $1.50.) 


Wages and Hours in the Cleaning and Dyeing Industry in 
New York State, 1955. New York, State Department 
of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 1956. 
34 pp. (Publication B-87.) 


Wages and Hours in the Laundry Industry in New York 
State, 1955. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1956. 25 pp. 
(Publication B-88.) 


Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 1955: Eating and Drinking 
Establishments, Selected Retail Trades, Selected Service 
Trades. By Hazel Kefauver and Robert A. Brown. 
Columbus, Ohio Department of Industrial Relations, 
1956. 175 pp. 


Earnings of Cotton Mill ‘Operatives, 1825-1914. By 
Robert G. Layer. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (for Committee on Research in Economic 
History, Inc.), 1955. 71 pp. $2.75. 


Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, With Average 
Weekly Wages, [Canada], 1945-1955. Ottawa, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, Labor and Prices Division, 
1956. 36 pp. 25 cents. 


Problems of Wage Policy in Asian Countries. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1956. 141 pp. (Studies 
and Reports, New Series, 43.) $1.25. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Women in Industry 


Employment Opportunities for Women in Beauty Service. 
By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon and Agnes W. Mitchell. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1956. 51 pp., bibliography. (Bull. 260.) 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Women Workers in California Manufacturing Industries, 
1955. San Francisco, California Department of 
Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research, 1956. 17 pp. 
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Report on the International Conference for Women Workers, 
Heidelberg, May 24-26, 1956. Amsterdam, Interna- 
tional Federation of Industrial Organizations and 
General Workers’ Unions, 1956. 43 pp. 


Women in Eastern Europe. Paris, International Center 
of Free Trade Unionists in Exile, 1956. 46 pp. 
(Analysis and Synthesis, 1.) 50 cents. 


Work Injuries and Accident Prevention 


California Work Injuries, 1955. By Jean E. Cohen. 
San Francisco, California Department of Industrial 
Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 
1956. 49 pp. 


A Social and Occupational Study of Injured Hands. By 
Ruth Wilkes. (Jn British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, London, April 1956, pp. 119-130. 12s. 6d.) 


Supervisors Safety Manual. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. 354 pp. $6.50 ($3.25 to Council 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands} 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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Optical instruments and lenses 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
———- are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. 
rts cover all full- and part-time employees in private 1- 
establishments who —— during, or am a y for, any oe of the 

pay pac ending nearest the 15th of the month. this, ns 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, Re maw amily workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
ny to = and 1955 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 

t social-insurance programs. 

mata for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised Sat for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 


the 
ta differ in se respects from the non: tural employment 
Sy from thi aye 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. 
It includes all persons (14 and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
— self-emplo: persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servan 


2 Durable goods include: ordnance ; lumber and wood 
products (ensept furniture); furniture | fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal ucts (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

3 Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 
allied pri nets; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
and leather pr ucts 

4 State ani local government data ye as 4 employees, elected 
—— of small local units, and paid volunteer firem 

inning with January 1956, class I setveade include only those havin if 
ie al operating revenues of $3,000, 000 or more. This class formerly include 
all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 1210. 

Norte.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
iven in a technical note on Measurement of ndustrial 
mployment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-3 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.........|.-.-.-- 
pbuilding and re 
king 
prod 


and boat buildin 
pen 


otographic apparatus... J 
(TT AT 
Miscellaneous manufacturin 


Be 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Aircraft engines and pa: 


Alreraft propellers and 
Other aircraft 


Shi 


_.. . ii 


Boatbuilding and 
instruments... - 
Optical instruments and lenses.. 


Mechanical measuring and controlling 


Aircraft... 
Other manufacturing industries........|_..._.. 
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Engines and turbines 
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Electrical 

Electric 
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Fabrica’ 


. 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- 
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engaged in fabricating, 


Electrica] machin 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries! 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 1210. 


TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 


[In thousands] 
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Geographic division and State 
District of Columbia....................- 


Maryland 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina. 
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Louisiana... 
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1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau ef Employment Security, 


may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands.] 





1956 





Mar. 





Em it service: 
ew applications for work. 690 732) 660 
onfarm placements 519 567 450 


State unemployment insurance 


Initial claims § 
Insured loyment 4 (aver- 





1,049 
1, 535 
4.1 


1, 118 863 993 936 


unemp! 
age weekly volume) _-......-- 1,209; 1,178] 1,255) 1, 472 
Rate of unem its. 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.9) 

Weeks of unemployment com- 
ted 4,293; 4,503) 4,896 5, 775 


$26.93) $26.79) $26. 69 
$111, 708) $116, 052/$125, 786 





pensa 5, 499 
a yay benefit amount 

lor unemploymen: 
—= benefits paid 


Unemployment compensation for 
ential laibne 3 27 


29 
unemployment ¢ (aver- 

age weekly volume) - . 41 37 

187 166 

452 

18 

9 


$27.13) $26.95 
$151, 998/$143, 923 


26 30 37 


ihe 87 61 58 
e- 2 of unemployment com- 
$4,970) $4, 


$6, 726 


ployment insurance: 
7 10 21 21 


5 
weekly volume 1 25 48 55 57 47 37 29 
Number of paynzcu 50 69 126 124 129 107 61 
03 


~~ 3 amount of Coast - 
= $52.66) $53. $57.40) $57. 67 $54. 82 ‘ . $55. 
$3, 604 $7,112 $5, 791 $3, 


Railroad unem 
Applications * 97 
Insured 


unemplo 





$54. 25 


$55. 33 
aa $2, 571 $7, 242 $7, 162 $3, 328 $3, 731 


All 





1,316, 1,234) 1,316 1,578} 1,651; 1,606) 1,238 864 951; = 1, 068 









































wae weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 
clude them. 

3 Data include activities under the pri of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 


’ Federal portion -__< benefits paid Jointly with other programs, 
Weekly benefit amount total unemployment ts set by law at $26. 

* Anapplication for benefits is filed by arailroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of =e yy in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods e same year. 


1955. 

§ An initial claim {s a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the — date for any insured unem- 
Pp ent which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or longer. 

umber of workers the completion of at least 1 week of 
unemployment. 


5 The rate of insured unemployment ts the number of insured unemployed 
as a percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 


* Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


* Payments are for ened in 14-day registration periods; the aver- 
age amount is an average for all compensable periods. Not adjusted for re- 
coveries of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

0 seent for recoveries of overpayments and settlement of underpay- 
Ments. 

" Represents an unduplicated count of insured unemplo: Pz under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans programs, and that covered © Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Erratum 


The June 1954 railroad unemployment insurance figures in the September 1956 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
should be corrected to read as follows: 16, 80, 211, $51.28, and $10,827 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 
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TABLE C-1 
Year and Month 
1954: Average_...... 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 
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Transportation and public utilities—Continued 








Wholesale and retail trade 





Other public utilities—Continued 
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Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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pon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
bath full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. 
ta for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months wil) be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

2 Bee footnote 2, table A-2. 

4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (1C 

ing with January 1956, class I railroads include only 
annual 2 of $3,000,000 or more. This class 
formerly included all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 


or more, 
* Data relate to employees in such oceupations in the telephone industry as 
switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 


pay-station attendants. During 1955 such employees made up 41 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
re ing hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1955 such employees 
made up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
— establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

Rd. ta on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not ava.- 
able. 
* Money re only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 
tNew series; beginning with January 1956, data are not comparable with 
those for earlier years. 
tCorrected. 
SEE footnote 1, p, 1210. 


Norte.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 
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1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the 
Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of 


3 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 1210. 


roduction workers in manufactur- 


ing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars! 





Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 
Gross average 





weekly earnings 
Worker with 
no dependents 


Worker with 3 
dependents 





Current) 1947-49 |Current! 1947-49 
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Net spendable average weekly 
| earnings 

Gross average 
weekly earnings 





Worker with 3 
dependents 


Worker with 


Year and month no dependents 





Index 
(1947- |Current) 1947-49 |Current) 1947-49 
49= 100) 





ed 


$23.58 | $39.70 | $23.62 
41, 22 
44. 59 
45. 58 


: Average... $39. 76 
; Average 
: Average _.--. 
; Average_. 
; Average... 
: Average 
: Average. 
946: Average. 
: Average __. 
: Average... 
: Average __ 
: Average. 
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1955: 
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November. ......-- 
December... --..--- 


BSBRLASE 


ssssassenk 


PRNRNARARNE SS 
NZSSRIS8SSS8R 


July 2_. 























1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 
yo value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


2 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 1210. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ' 





Manufacturing Nondurable Manufacturing Nondurable 
ds goods goods 
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overtime : Year and month overtime 
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' Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, May 1950; 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding — Serial No. R 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
These data are based on the a ——— of adjustment factors to gross average 3 Preliminary 
hourly earnings, as descrit in Eliminating Premium Overtime From SEE ieetnele | i, p. 1210. 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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1A te man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 2 Preliminary. 
15th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining and * Includes only the divisions shown. 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For SEE footnote 1, p. 1210 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. ¥ P 
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TABLE C-6: Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production workers in manu- 
facturing, by major industry group ! 
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Durable goods—Continued 
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Durable goods—Con, 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods For a description of the index, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner anc clerical-worker families. M BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 9. 

Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for the United istorical tabulations of indexes for the city average and for 20 individual 
States average. large cities are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United ete city average: Food, apparel, housing, and their 
subgroups 


[1947-49= 100] 
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table D-1. 3 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) 
bgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals and other miscellaneous foods. 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. Before 1953 food away ‘ Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items, 
from home was represented in the index by food bought to be consumed 5 In addition to rT 4 ~ shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
ay . —— C7) omeowner costs. 
ot available. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 


[1947-49100] 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in + Average of 46 cities. 
goods and services purchased by urban w: id clerical- 4 Indexes are computed monthly as Cities and once every 3 months on a 


prices of pu wage-earner an: 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to hive in one rotating cycle for the 15 re: 
city than in another. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49=100} 
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Food at home—Continued 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
2 See footnote 2 to table D-2. 
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* See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
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Cereals and bakery products: 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods—Continued 
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Nortrse.—The United States average retail food prices and 
indexes appearing in Table D-5 are based on prices col- 
lected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the 
food component of the Consumer Price Index. Average 
retail food prices for each of 20 large cities are published 





: As 198100 
A = 100. 

7 June 1953= 100. 

§ Vegetable soup used from December 1952 through July 
soup substituted August 1956, 


monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 
26 medium-size and small cities are not published on an 
individual city basis. Item indexes for the period Decem- 
ber 1952 through April 1955, which were not published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-6: Indexes of wholesale prices,! by major groups 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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' For a description of the Wholesale Price Index, see BLS Bull. 1168, 3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES : 1953 





TABLE D-~7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
(19°7-49= 100] 
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1 Ses footnote 1 to table D-6. § Not available. 
§ Preliminary. *Revised. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors! 
[1947-49=100] 





1956 1955 
Commodity group 





| May » ’ \ " 5 . | Oct. | Sept. 
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1 ve % Eotoe= of these indexes, see New BLS Economic Sector Indexes 2 Preliminary. 
of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). *Revised. 


TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices ' for special commodity groupings 
{1947-49100} 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-6. 4 Preliminary, 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
| or year 





Month and year 
Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
month or year ing month or year th = ag 
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1 All work vo aan known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure 
various cooperat ng agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting 8 the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “workers a) are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “*man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one : liminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
{Value of work put in place] 





Expcnditures (in millions of dollars) 





Type of construction 
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| 
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1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit —— data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit qotvny (tables F-3, F-4, 
andtF_5) — the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

1 Preliminary. 

5 Revised. 

‘Includes major additions and alterations. 

5 Includes hotels, a and tourist courts and cab’ 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities = ~ menestdential 
building are included under au ublic utilities ”’ 


? Includes Federal contributions toward construction < of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Progra 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, on and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and ‘playgrounds. 

‘Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

1° Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

1! Covers > rae Layne | owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, an facilities. 

12 Covers public pce tee net elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials, 
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All public construction__..............-|1, 079.6 |1,086.6 | 852.7 


y owned..._... 
ly owned __ 


Residential building. ...-.......-.- 
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Troop housing ............- 
Warehouses 
All other 
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Industrial 
Other nonresidential building. 
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State and locall 
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3 Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate “‘other”’ 


i Lesa than $50,000. 
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jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. De 


and the Business and Defense Services Administrati 
Department of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started, 


principally by TVA and State highway departments. 


! Prepared 
of Labor, 
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TABLE F-8: Building permit activity: Valuation, by 
and type of 


Se ownership, class of construction, 
uilding ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
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1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
Permits measure building activity in all localities having Luitding-permit 
apegene—canas Sans nonfarm as well as urban. Sam ais Corer SS 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, accord ing 
to the 1950 Census. The data none _— federally and oentieney own 

Figures on the am construction contracts awarded for 

eral ‘projects and t for publie hot ie housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit 
issuing places are added to the valuation — (estimated cost entered by 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
local officials. ot adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 

to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
oa of construction, nor for la: Permits or the lag between permit issuance 
or contract-awarded dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 
not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 
a may not always equal totals because of rounding. 

evised. 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ! 
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1 See table F-3, footnote 1. 2 Revised. 


? Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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TABLE F-5 
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+ Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census. 


' See table F-3, footnote 1. 


2 Revised. 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 
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1 The data shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, dor- 
mitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing, if permanent. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports (adjusted 
for lapsed permits and for between permit issuance and start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards. 

Beginning with January 1954 data, the estimating techniques for the 
privately owned segment of the housing starts series were revised to combine 
(1) a monthly reporting system expanded to include almost all building- 
permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that its more 
efficient operations and a greater of accuracy than previously. The 
new series is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and rural-nonfarm distribution shown ase teggy | is replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates. ata on type of structure 
(1-family versus rental-type structures) are continued from the old to the 
new , and are available on request. 


The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to sampling in the 
nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all nonpermit areas would 
result in a total private non figure between 98,000 and 102,000. For 
metropoli tropolitan or regional components, the relative error is 
somewhat larger. 


? Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for periods before January 
1954 are available upon request. Annual metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
location data not available before 1950; monthly figures not available before 
1953; regional data not available before January 1954. 

+ Private construction costs are based on it valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

4 Housing peak year.j 

§ Preliminary. 

* Rev a 

’ Not yet available. 
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New Publications Available 


For Sale 


Order sale publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. Copies may also be purchased from any 
of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses of these offices.) 


Subject Index to Volume 78, Monthly Labor Review, January to December 
1955. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1200: Man-Hours per Unit of Output in the Basic Steel Industry, 
1939-55. 40 pp. 30 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies are furnished without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or to any of the 
Bureau's regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addreases of these offices.) 


BLS Report No. 103: Wage Structure, Industrial Chemicals, August 1955. 
34 pp. 


BLS Report No. 104: Injury and Injury Rates in the Bottled Soft-Drink 
Industry. August 1956. 30 pp. 


BLS Report No. 106: Wage Chronology: U. S. Steel Corp., 1937-55. 16 pp. 


BLS Report No. 107: Wage Structure: Machinery Manufacturing, Winter 
1955-56. 42 pp. 
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